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USE OF NINETEENTH-CENTURY VOCABULARY 


Scholarship on nineteenth-century transatlantic culture necessarily involves 
working with terminology that has shifted over time. Our guiding principle has 
been to maintain the diction in original texts as originally published, even when 
a particular word commonly employed in that earlier era is no longer welcome 
in today’s formal written discourse (or even in culturally sensitive conversations). 
Thus, for example, if the source text for an entry referred to Native peoples as 
‘savages’ or a Black Caribbean person as a ‘n*’, we leave the original wording 
without attaching an explanatory footnote and trust teachers and students to 
engage such language with appropriate care. In texts we produce ourselves — 
such as headnotes, footnotes and section introductions — we aim to avoid such 
terms, even if they were formerly included in scholarly discourse. Hence, we 
generally choose ‘enslaved’ or ‘enslaved person’ rather than ‘slave’, as well as 
‘enslaver’ or ‘slaveholder’ rather than ‘owner’.' We also capitalise ‘Black’ and 
‘Native/First Nations’ and ‘Métis’ versus using a lower case for ‘white’.* And, 
in our own paratextual writing, we attend to recommendations of the Modern 
Language Association for adopting gender-neutral language.’ 

We typically use ‘First Nations’ when referencing Native people in today’s 
Canada; similarly, we might say ‘Native American’ or ‘Indian’ in different con- 
texts to refer to Indigenous persons in what is now the United States, typically 


1 Katy Waldman, ‘Slave or Enslaved Person?: It’s Not Just an Academic Debate for historians of 
American slavery’, Slate (19 May 2015), Web; Nell Irvin Painter, ‘How we think about the term 
“enslaved” matters’, The Guardian (14 August 2019), Web; National Park Service, ‘Language of 
Slavery’ (9 September 2020), Web; Natasha L. Henry, ‘Black Enslavement in Canada’, Canadian 
Encyclopedia (16 June 2016), Web. 

2 David Bauder, ‘AP Says It Will Capitalize Black but not white’, AP News (20 July 2020), 
Web; Kwame Anthony Appiah, ‘The Case for Capitalizing the B in Black’, The Atlantic (18 June 
2020), Web. 

3 The online MLA Style Center website is regularly updated, as in recent postings on singular ‘they’ 
and on other pronoun usage related to gender identities. 
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being guided by the choices of Native scholars whose work we are referencing.* 


We include tribal affiliations when possible, and in some contexts use ‘Indigenous’ 
when a broader term is more appropriate. 

We urge teachers to exercise care when introducing students to material 
incorporating word choice that might trigger pain or remembered trauma, 
that is to provide context before assigning a primary text entry using a word 
like ‘squaw’ to refer to an Indigenous woman or depicting whole marginalised 
groups with offensive stereotypes. 

Community groups, educational institutions, civic organisations and corpo- 
rate entities are providing resources to raise awareness about the role language 
can play in building positive cross-cultural relations.’ We invite our readers to 
join in this growing effort by helping those of us teaching about the past to 
examine how best to introduce troubling terms and concepts from prior eras 
and cultural networks — including nineteenth-century transatlanticism.° 


FORMATTING PATTERNS ADOPTED 


Our approach to editing primary texts in this volume falls in the ‘conserva- 
tive’ editing position outlined by G. Thomas Tanselle in the Modern Language 
Association’s Scholarly Editing guide.’ In presenting the primary text entries to 
readers, we follow the original’s spelling and punctuation choices. Therefore, 
many entries use long dashes, double quote marks and period placements differ- 
ent from the house style applied in writing of our own. In contrast, an entry first 
printed in England would duplicate original British spellings and other stylistic 
patterns as used in the source text. 

We silently correct evident typographical errors (such as a repeated word) in 
all primary texts when such obvious typesetting slips in our source text would 
impede reader understanding. 

Paratextual material such as headnotes, footnotes and section introductions 
follow Edinburgh University Press’s house style, with a few minor variations 
applied throughout the anthology. US-based readers, therefore, will notice 
British spelling patterns such as ‘labour’ versus ‘labor’ and single quotation 
marks (‘) in places where a US style would use double (“). We also follow related 


4 For examples of the many discussions on preferable naming of Indigenous people in the Americas, 
see Robert Warrior, ‘Indian’, in Bruce Burgett and Glenn Hendler (eds), Keywords for American 
Cultural Studies (New York: New York University Press, 2014), 130-2; Marie-Céline Charron, ‘No 
Perfect Answer: Is It First Nations, Aboriginal or Indigenous?’, Indigenous Affairs (6 March 2019), 
Web; Don Marks, ‘What’s in a Name: Indian, Native, Aboriginal or Indigenous?’, CBC News 
(22 February 2018), Web; Amanda Blackhorse, ‘Blackhorse: Do You Prefer “Native American” or 
“American Indian”? 6 Prominent Voices Respond’, Indian Country Today (22 May 2016), Web. 

5 See, for example, The World Trust’s ‘Racial Equity Tools’ website, developed in partnership 
with MP Associates and the Center for Assessment and Policy Development (Web); The Canadian 
Race Relations Foundation’s ‘Glossary of Terms’ materials (Web); and The Chartered Insurance 
Institute’s ‘Inclusive Language Guidelines’ (Web). 

6 One thoughtful resource is Carolyn Betensky’s ‘Casual Racism in Victorian Literature’, Victorian 
Literature and Culture 47.4 (Winter 2019), 723-51. 

7 G. Thomas Tanselle, ‘The Varieties of Scholarly Editing’, in D. C. Greetham (ed.), Scholarly Editing: 
A Guide to Research (New York: Modern Language Association, 1995), 9-32. 
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British punctuation practices, such as placing periods and commas outside the 
end of a quoted phrase or passage. 

We have adopted a number of abbreviations to save space in the anthology 
as we strive to incorporate as many primary texts as possible: 


Oxford English Dictionary: OED 
Oxford Dictionary of National Biography: ODNB 
American National Biography: ANB 


When referencing our themes, we use the abbreviations listed below: 


Abolition and Aftermath: AA 

Art, Aesthetics and Entertainment: AAE 
Business, Industry and Labour: BIL 

Family and Domesticity: FD 

Migration, Settlement and Resistance: MSR 
Nationalism and Cosmopolitanism: NC 
Religion and Secularism: RS 

Science and Technology: ST 

Suffrage and Citizenship: SC 

Travel and Tourism: TT 


We use ‘From’ in the title of a primary text entry to indicate it is an excerpt. 
Within primary text presentations, we use [. . .] to designate cuts and omissions 
made from the original. 

A headnote situates each primary text transatlantically and provides addi- 
tional context for study. For ease of reading, we use only internal citations 
and not footnotes in those overviews for individual entries; the presentation 
of primary texts themselves includes explanatory annotations to aid student 
understanding. 

Each entry provides information about its source text and helpful resources 
for future study in a brief References list. Saving space, citations of Web-based 
sources omit the URL, since links are sometimes updated or expire. 

Each of our thematic sections is introduced by a framing essay that situates 
its individual entries in dialogue with each other and with scholarship on trans- 
atlantic culture. Each section introduction also includes a brief list of references 
and annotations to guide future study. 


CROSS-REFERENCING PRIMARY TEXTS AND TEACHING ACROSS THEMES 


We have organised the Contents listing around our ten chosen themes, 
with texts listed in the order of appearance, following a chronology based 
on original publication date. A number of authors appear multiple times in 
the anthology, since their writing engaged with topics crossing our thematic 
sections. In lieu of a detailed index, we refer readers to our author listing at 
the close of the volume. Some individual entries complement each other by 
virtue of their content rather than authorship, and we encourage students and 
teachers to explore the anthology horizontally, across sections, to discover 
links and affinities. We include, for instance, two entries in different sections 
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addressing the transatlantic cable, and multiple entries connected with the 
wide influence of Charles Darwin’s work on nineteenth-century culture. Our 
digital anthology (<https://teachingtransatlanticism.tcu.edu/>) will have the 
capacity to signal, and link to, a wide range of cross-referencing permutations. 
Using that digital space to develop additional organising approaches together, 
we encourage submission of further thematic cluster lists based on such topics 
as translingualism; the Red, Green or Black Atlantic; and recurring social 
issues and movements evident in various individual entries, if not directly 
spotlighted in our current ten themes. 

Each of our ten themes could have generated a far more extensive num- 
ber of entries than this edition accommodates. Furthermore, we recognise that 
our themes overlap in interesting ways for teaching. To find additional primary 
texts supplementing the collection here, as well as to see alternative approaches 
to organising materials for teaching, readers can visit our companion website. 
Because it includes an ever-growing number of supplementary primary texts, 
we recommend frequent consultation of the digital anthology there to explore 
new entries, and we invite our readers to submit proposals for additional texts 
to join the collection. Formatting of website entries follows the stylesheet devel- 
oped for the print anthology. 

Our “Teaching Transatlanticism’ website also provides resources to support 
instructional planning and networking in the field. We welcome suggestions for 
new features, as well as accounts of teaching, syllabi and announcements such 
as CFPs and new books. 
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Figure I.1 1814 Map of the Atlantic Ocean drawn by Edinburgh cartographer 
John Thomson. 


This anthology of Anglophone Atlantic writing reflects, and responds to, the 
consolidation of transatlantic literary studies as a discipline over the last twenty 
years. While literary history has become far more attuned to transnational 
frameworks, in which the idea of the ‘nation’ as an organising category has 
given way to alternative, often more expansive patterns of interpretation, liter- 
ary anthologies have tended, with some honourable exceptions, to remain firmly 
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tethered to national traditions as the rubric through which texts are understood. 
Of course there are no signs that the nation as a concept, and as a space that 
generates strong affective responses, is going to disappear anytime soon. Yet to 
acknowledge the ways in which literature travels across vast distances — either 
as a material object being read in different places, or via those who write about 
such places as visitors, travellers, workers or enslaved peoples — is to refract 
expressions and assumptions of national identity in ways that draw attention to 
their constructed, and therefore contested, nature. 

We understand the Anglophone literature of the Atlantic world as being 
marked by manifold networks of connection and interrelationship, in which 
hierarchies of centrality and periphery are both enforced and resisted, pro- 
claimed and undermined, through the circulation of bodies and ideas. The long 
nineteenth century, the chronology with which we are concerned, is marked by 
a massive expansion in print culture and literacy, the spread of imperialism in 
the Atlantic world as a political imperative and rapid advances in transporta- 
tion technology — all factors that helped facilitate the creation and dissemina- 
tion of a literature able to look beyond its national borders. 

Central to our conceptualisation of this volume has been a desire to expand 
the kinds of material that students would expect to encounter. While we focus 
exclusively on Anglophone texts, we present writing from across both hemi- 
spheres of the Atlantic world to give an indication of the complex and far-reach- 
ing shapes that transatlantic exchange can take. We have also sought to make 
visible within our selection the diversity of identities across ethnicity, race and 
gender that comprise the Atlantic space in this period. While no anthology can 
hope to be exhaustive — and the transatlantic frame of our volume makes that 
ambition seem even more illusory — we hope that our careful organisation of 
material into ten thematic sections allows readers to navigate their way through 
a wide range of writing from both familiar and less well-known authors, thereby 
expanding the ways in which the transatlantic frame is understood. 

The principal impetus behind the development of this anthology was to 
provide a volume for classroom instruction. Personally and anecdotally, we 
found that instructors of transatlantic literature classes were obliged to cobble 
together a curriculum from various sources, scanning a dozen different books 
while navigating issues related to public domain and textual authority and fidel- 
ity. By bringing together a number of these texts within one volume, we hope to 
offer a resource for teaching Anglophone literature published across the Atlantic 
world during the long nineteenth century. In addition, the supplementary mate- 
rial published on our website (more about which below), including additional 
primary texts, reading guides and lesson plans, offers a number of paratextual 
elements for instructors and students, as well as digital resources conducive to 
that environment. 

Our ten broad sections, each with its own introduction, are centred on a 
particular theme or category. Though the sections are themselves expansive 
(for example, Suffrage and Citizenship encompasses a multitude of movements, 
issues and identities), they are by no means inclusive or definitive. We encour- 
age students and scholars to read within a section itself (for instance, assigning 
several texts on the subject of exploitation within the Business, Industry and 
Labour section), or to read across sections thematically (focusing, perhaps, on 
Blacks’ experiences in Travel and Tourism, Science and Technology, and more). 
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Because of the variety of material our anthology offers, it is also possible to 
curate different collections of texts — for instance Canadian-authored texts, or 
transatlantic poetry, or texts relating to Darwinism, or texts written during or 
about the Great War, or even texts across the writing career of a particularly 
prolific and influential author such as E. Pauline Johnson or Frederick Douglass. 
We hope that such depth and breadth of textual material allows the instructor 
or reader to construct a reading cluster or targeted course of study. We recog- 
nise, as well, that this anthology will be useful not only in pedagogical settings 
but also for individual scholarship. To that end we have included a number of 
valuable scholarly resources in the form of chapter introductions, headnotes, 
annotations and references following each entry, while also providing citation 
of the original primary texts for further research. 

Languages crossed and recrossed the Atlantic throughout the long nineteenth 
century, with hybrid mixes emerging from that still continuing process. Thus, 
although this anthology bears an ‘Anglophone’ designation in its title, multi- 
ple entries are marked by translingualism. The ‘Anglophone’ label holds for all 
selected texts within the anthology in that each entered into a nineteenth-century 
English-speaking community somewhere in the Atlantic world. But many nei- 
ther started nor remained in Anglophone form. Indeed, a number of our entries 
ask, implicitly or even explicitly, how language interactions have shaped cultural 
transmissions and development, and vice versa. Accordingly, for instance, we 
contextualise our entry excerpted from Benjamin Franklin’s autobiography with 
annotation tracking its passage to French, via a translation of his manuscript 
that became the first published version and subsequently generated an early 
example of book history in action when Jared Sparks wrote about the complex- 
ity of its later remaking into English. Similarly, we acknowledge the essential role 
of translations like British writer Mary Howitt’s in the social construction of the 
Danish Hans Christian Anderson’s authorial identity for Anglophone readers. 

Furthermore, even though all of this anthology’s entries are presented in 
English, a notable number of texts illuminate the many diverse versions of 
the language circulating within and across nineteenth-century transatlantic 
communities. John Muir’s account of his family’s migration from Scotland 
includes his assertions that their home language was not, in fact, ‘English’ at 
all, though he also says he and his siblings could code-switch. Recalling con- 
versations with the British sea captain managing their Atlantic crossing, Muir 
remembers that he 


seemed surprised to find that Scotch boys could read and pronounce 
English with perfect accent and knew so much Latin and French. In 
Scotch schools only pure English was taught, although not a word of 
English was spoken out of school. All through life, however well edu- 
cated, the Scotch spoke Scotch among their own folk, except at times 
when unduly excited on the only two subjects on which Scotchmen get 
much excited, namely religion and politics. So long as the controversy 
went on with fairly level temper, only gude braid Scots was used, but if 
one became angry, as was likely to happen, then he immediately began 
speaking severely correct English, while his antagonist, drawing himself 
up, would say: ‘Weel, there’s na use pursuing this subject ony further, for 
I see ye hae gotten to your English.’ 
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In the same thematic section on Migration, Settlement and Resistance (MSR), 
Susanna Moodie uses language distinction to signal class as well as ethnic dis- 
tinctions between her own family and poor Irish immigrants by rendering what 
those ‘Others’ say in pronounced dialect. The unnamed presenter of Irish cook 
Ann McNabb’s oral history later in that section makes similar use of dialect 
indicators, even in a text more affirming of its subject’s views and experiences. 
By including such examples of difference, the anthology underscores how lan- 
guage operates at sites of social power differentials. 

Numerous transatlantic translation occasions represented here exemplify how 
those power differentials often placed English writers in a position of mediat- 
ing between a marginalised storyteller and an Anglophone audience. With each 
translation the privilege accorded the English language highlights a language 
hierarchy, a linguistic imperial prominence. In an attempt to foster voicescapes 
that illuminate the lives, stories and poetry of original speakers, English transla- 
tions complicate how messages are received. Translations embody ethical debates 
across cultures. An Anglophone translation imposes a linguistic message aimed 
at reaching a specific audience that might well be completely unfamiliar with the 
author’s language and voice. The lyrics of a Barbados work song, for instance, 
come to us only as transcribed by a British listener: how accurately did his record 
reflect the sound and sense of the singers he heard? So too, the biting satire of 
Black Jamaican singers decrying the limits being enslaved had placed on their 
family life reached nineteenth-century UK readers only via a British official’s pre- 
sentation — along with his efforts at analysis: how trustworthy, we can only guess. 
Richard Robert Madden plays that intermediary role in two similar entries — 
one by Abon Becr Sadika in our ‘Religion and Secularism’ section and another 
by Juan Francisco Manzano in ‘Abolition and Aftermath’. Readers should take 
that intervening layer of textual production into account, considering that the 
‘Anglophone’ versions of such texts involved translation not only filtering but 
also reframing the original authorial voice’s perspective and intent. One strategy 
we have used to underscore the interpretive challenges presented by such transla- 
tions presents accompanying excerpts from alternative translators in annotations 
— as with Madden’s version of Abon Becr Sadika’s personal account, which is 
supplemented by references to George Renouard’s longer translation, published 
by the Royal Geographical Society. 

Translation also emerges less directly yet significantly in an entry like our 
excerpt from Longfellow’s Evangeline, which chronicles the diasporic experi- 
ence of Acadians deported from their home in Canada: though the American 
poet writes in English, his topic reminds us to attend to a dimension of transat- 
lantic linguistic blending that resulted from a British removal resulting in many 
French language traces in current-day Louisiana in the US. Similarly, while 
some reports on US Indian removals printed in England drew on the bilingual 
Cherokee Phoenix and thus could be said to offer an ‘authentic’ Indigenous 
voice, and some First Nations and Native American speakers and writers gen- 
erated their own texts (like Joseph Brant early in our chronology or Charles 
Eastman toward the end of our timeline), their English text-making could also 
call attention to language as a meaningful site of cultural difference. And, in 
one complex case of an English speaker translating a Native voice, just how 
reliable is Henry Rowe Schoolcraft’s rendering into English of his wife Jane’s 
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poem, originally composed in Ojibwe? Perhaps not as unfiltered as his framing 
commentary would suggest. 

Given that our process of curating such examples has enhanced our own 
appreciation of translation as both essential to cultural exchange and inherently 
problematic, we offer with self-aware humility our own occasional translations 
in annotations and, more substantially, a new translation of the Haitian Declara- 
tion of Independence from French. Held in the British Archive, the original now 
available to the world for easy downloading provides a reminder that the long- 
standing tendency of European powers to acquire and display artefacts gleaned 
through empire’s determined reach is yet another form of ‘Anglophone’ domi- 
nance which we intend for our anthology to critique as well as acknowledge. 

By spotlighting such complex translingual passages and interactions, we 
complicate our own adoption of an ‘Anglophone’ focus. We hope our readers 
will resist, in turn, both by countering any sense of English dominance they 
find in this collection and by submitting more examples of transatlantic lin- 
guistic exchanges for the digital website anthology that complements this print 
edition.! 

We deliberately seek inclusiveness across print genres as well as writers’ 
national origins, race, gender and class. Canonical figures and their best-known 
texts are easily found elsewhere and are thus de-emphasised here; but we suggest 
that rereading canonical figures from around the Atlantic basin in tandem with 
our anthology can reframe those familiar voices and resurface the nineteenth- 
century print conversations taking place across nations, time and oceanic spaces 
and spark new conversations for scholars, teachers, students and other read- 
ers today. Occasionally some writers we hoped to include are absent if their 
works did not explicitly engage with print or persons active in the Atlantic 
world beyond the writer’s country of origin. For example, to our knowledge 
Frances Ellen Watkins Harper’s immensely important works were not reprinted 
or reviewed outside North America; thus Harper surfaces here only in a poem 
looking to Cuba and in an essay that responds in part to The Spanish Gypsy by 
George Eliot. In other respects our selections of texts are purposefully catholic. 
Ours is a ‘literature’ anthology in the broad nineteenth-century sense of ‘let- 
ters’ generally. Thanks to their brevity we reprint numerous complete poems as 
well as several songs, kindred genres with long heritages. Another longstanding 
written or orally delivered genre, the letter, is likewise represented in several pri- 
vate or published transatlantic exchanges. Other selections emerged from newer 
modes of connection, whether as transcribed speeches or lectures by transat- 
lantic visitors such as William Wells Brown in London or Emmeline Pankhurst 
in Connecticut, or as travel writing enabled by modern transport systems. Still 
other print forms, including visual images, had direct links to new technologies, 
many in the explosion of mass-produced and circulated long nineteenth-century 
newspapers and magazines that were churned out using the same steam power 
that moved print and people across the sea in ships, and that sold far more copies 


1 See Jessie Reeder, “Toward a Multilingual Victorian Transatlanticism’, Victorian Literature 
and Culture 49.1 (2021), 171-95, for a further compelling argument for the importance of 
multilingual transatlantic literary studies. 
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than any books and, as ephemera, were also locally mobile, passing easily from 
reader to reader. Book reviews and newspaper articles are generously represented 
too, often in excerpted form. Excerpts not only focus readers on key transatlan- 
tic content, but their brevity has also, more crucially, enabled us to include far 
more writers from Canada, the US, the Caribbean and the British Isles than we 
otherwise could have. The generous suggestions of our twelve-member advisory 
board were another crucial factor in moving us closer to the breadth of repre- 
sentation we sought. 

As noted already, one sustained element in transatlantic literary studies has 
been its emphasis on fluidity and motion, and on related patterns of textual 
exchange. With much of this networking literally occurring by way of the Atlan- 
tic ocean (through crossings by people and goods, as well as ideas), one task 
embraced by the field’s scholarship has been to track and analyse such passages: 
their literal and figurative routes, as well as the material and social forces shap- 
ing them. Theorising transatlanticism, therefore, includes marking the material 
ways that ‘culture in motion’ — across fluid paths and through social relation- 
ships crossing national boundaries — reshapes literature and vice versa. 

In our twenty-first-century context, we can benefit from the World Wide 
Web’s echoing the actions of transatlantic cultural passages potent during the 
long nineteenth century. Following a thread of text and associated concepts 
through a series of digital paths on a website is admittedly not an equivalent 
to a ship’s captain choosing an oceanic route of exploration based on maps yet 
open to revision. However, both entail a blend between using charts composed 
by others and exploring alternative currents. In both cases, the journey makes 
tangible to the travelling body that experiential knowledge-making draws on 
structures of prior cultural transmission while inviting new routes of inquiry. 
At a conceptual level, ‘doing’ nineteenth-century transatlantic studies should 
include pushing back against the kind of codifications and boundary-setting 
implied by a print text like this one. 

Hence our companion digital anthology and the Teaching Transatlanticism 
website where it resides (<www.teachingtransatlanticism.tcu.edu>) are as essen- 
tial to this project as the volume you are reading now. The digital anthology 
enacts these principles central to our praxis: 


e Fixed canons, like fixed geographic boundaries, should be constantly under- 
cut by an openness to new/additional texts and new interpretive approaches. 
Accordingly, while the digital anthology on our website reiterates the same 
ten themes of this print collection, it remains open to additional submis- 
sions of individual texts. Further, although our echoing there of the print 
collection’s themes hopefully encourages intellectual connections, we resist 
our own use of seemingly coherent categories by positioning many of the 
web-presented texts in more than one category, in contrast to this print 
collection, where entries may seem (despite our cross-referencing of many 
entries) to be located in relation to a single sequence of reading within a 
fixed thematic context. 

e Cultural transmission is recursive, sometimes unpredictable in its routing 
and virtually impossible to retrace exactly. As our digital anthology dem- 
onstrates through any user’s travels across particular paths chosen in the 
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moment, one approach to understanding transatlanticism’s culture-making 
force involves recognising that particular instances of knowledge-making 
from the past cannot be perfectly recreated, even when they can be contex- 
tualised historically and approximated by acts of (re)reading and analysis 
in a current moment. 

e Though individual actors with social power residing in their identities exer- 
cise significant influence on how society enacts value systems and understands 
the world, social interaction — much of it potentially collaborative — can be 
vital to knowledge-building. Consistent with the many social movements of 
nineteenth-century transatlantic culture, therefore, our website invites ongo- 
ing contributions and revision. 


We hope you, perhaps now engaging with transatlanticism through reading this 
text, will soon add your voice to a field-expanding conversation online. 
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Figure I.2 Western Union Telegraph Company. Western Union trans-atlantic 
cables. [New York?: Publisher not identified, 1900]. Courtesy Geography 
and Map Division, Library of Congress. 
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Figure 1.1 Scene in the hold of the ‘Blood-Stained Gloria’ (Middle Passage) 
c.1860. Courtesy Library Company of Philadelphia. 


Situated at a conceptual intersection of space and time, this anthology’s engage- 
ment with nineteenth-century transatlantic ‘Abolition and Aftermath’ joins an 
ongoing intellectual enterprise guided by anti-racist aims and led, most promi- 
nently, by Black scholars. Since the 1993 publication of Paul Gilroy’s The Black 
Atlantic, transatlantic studies have foregrounded experiences of enslavement — as 
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well as resistance against it.' On one hand, historicising transatlantic slavery has 
required noting how evolving ideas about race that emerged beginning in the 
European Renaissance contributed to a shift in enslavement practices, which in 
previous eras were not linked to race differences between enslavers and enslaved; 
once white/Other racial hierarchies crystallised, pro-slavery forces in the so-called 
‘New World’ of the Americas regularly invoked them to justify suppression of 
peoples of colour — both Indigenous populations and Blacks from West Africa. On 
the other hand, while pinpointing the history of growing ideologies that enabled 
slavery’s establishment in places like Caribbean sugar plantations was important, 
so too are more recent moves to demonstrate how the many painful legacies of 
enslavement have stretched across time, continuing to impact its descendants, 
large-scale political structures and social relations on both sides of the Atlantic.* 
Our examination of ‘Abolition and Aftermath’ addresses both these exigencies. 


TRANSATLANTIC ANTI-SLAVERY’S INTERPERSONAL CONNECTIONS 


One recurring element in studies of abolitionism underscores interpersonal alli- 
ances enhancing the social power activists on one side of the Atlantic could 
exercise over the other. This section documents such transatlantic social con- 
nections supporting a shared abolitionist culture. As William Cowper’s “The 
Negro’s Complaint’, Mary Prince’s 1831 narrative, Elizabeth Barrett Brown- 
ing’s ‘Runaway Slave’ poem, and William and Ellen Crafts’ Running a Thou- 
sand Miles for Freedom illustrate, North American and Caribbean Blacks’ 
engagement with British supporters — and English authors’ eagerness to speak 
to potential anti-slavery impulses in the Americas — played a major role in sus- 
taining the movement. Relatedly, this section’s entry from Phillis Wheatley (“To 
the Right Honourable WILLIAM, Earl of Dartmouth’), like that for Prince, 
highlights how print publication, carried out on one side of the Atlantic, could 
enable voices from the other, while also raising questions about how we should 
interpret Black agency mediated through white text managers. 

If British writers like Barrett Browning sought to influence attitudes toward 
slavery in America, such efforts to change minds certainly went in the other 
direction as well. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin was a bestseller 
in the US, but even more popular in England, where Stowe’s triumphant visit 
to connect with readers (and lay the groundwork for authorised editions of 
later writings) presaged today’s celebrity book tours, even as it stoked support 
for the anti-slavery cause. ‘Abolition and Aftermath’ revisits this Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin phenomenon via a review of one London-based performance of the text: 
Mary Webb’s Stafford House reading of The Christian Slave, the adaptation 


1 See Paul Williams, Paul Gilroy (Hoboken, NJ: Taylor & Francis, 2013), especially ‘The Black 
Atlantic P and ‘After Gilroy’. 

2 Much of this work has been assertively interventionist, as in Alan Rice, Creating Memorials, 
Building Identities: The Politics of Memory in the Black Atlantic (Liverpool: Liverpool University 
Press, 2010); David Olusoga, Black and British: A Forgotten History (London: Macmillan, 2016); 
and Winfried Siemerling, The Black Atlantic Reconsidered: Black Canadian Writing, Cultural His- 
tory, and the Presence of the Past (Toronto: McGill University Press, 2015). Siemerling, for instance, 
emphasises connections between ‘historical dimensions of black Canada and the work of contem- 
porary writers’ (5). 
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Stowe penned herself with Webb in mind. Later, with the Civil War raging and 
British failure to unequivocally reject the Confederacy signalling transatlantic 
abolitionism’s limitations, Frances Ann (Fanny) Kemble, an English-turned- 
American actress who had separated from her Southern plantation-owner 
spouse, would place her 1863 Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation 
with a London publisher; in doing so, Kemble transformed private writing 
recorded decades earlier into a public call for her homeland to take a pro- 
Union, anti-slavery stand. 

Print culture fostered imaginative connections as well as interpersonal alli- 
ances opposing enslavement. For instance, the 1846 Dublin edition of Fred- 
erick Douglass’s Narrative was an outgrowth of a transatlantic speaking tour 
whereby he cultivated the network which, Benjamin Fagan explains, supported 
the subsequent launch of Douglass’s North Star periodical at home. Similarly, in 
line with Joseph Rezek’s research on Black orators in the northeastern US exhib- 
iting ‘a striking self-awareness about the future life of their texts in print’ (656), 
we showcase a British periodical report on an 1849 London speech by William 
Wells Brown. In-text notations of enthusiastic audience responses to Brown’s 
rousing delivery underscore how print revisitings of oral anti-slavery perfor- 
mances could expand their reach. Earlier, Ryan Butler notes, British publica- 
tions like the Christian Observer crossed the Atlantic to receptive readers like a 
young Harriet Beecher Stowe, who, though she never met William Wilberforce 
(represented here in a reprint of one of his speeches), absorbed his anti-slavery 
ideas. Thus stirring words and associated verbal images could travel transatlan- 
tically, whether or not their authors made a related shipboard journey. 


INTERTEXTUAL DEBATES ON SLAVERY 


Not everyone engaging with anti-slavery goals — as readers, writers or both — 
became famous. Accordingly, one cluster of texts presented here, listed as 
‘Transatlantic “Affectionate” Exchanges on Slavery’, draws together publica- 
tions launched through an effort consistent with what Katie Donington and 
her co-editors designate as an under-studied dimension of abolitionism and its 
pro-slavery opponents. Recognising that enslavement practices reached into 
all aspects of ‘everyday life’ in Britain’ (1), Britain’s History and Memory of 
Transatlantic Slavery urges deprioritising ‘the work of a few “Saints” in... 
abolition campaigns’ and incorporating such actions as anti-slavery petitions, 
which attracted cross-class alliances. Therefore, we begin our ‘Exchanges on 
Slavery’ cluster with the 1853 ‘Affectionate and Christian Address of Many 
Thousands of Women’, one of the most generative petitions of transatlan- 
tic culture. Then we balance resistant responses to the petition’s call from 
well-known magazine editor Sarah Josepha Hale and US presidential wife 
Julia Gardiner Tyler with a letter to the editor penned by a then anonymous 
escaped slave, Harriet Jacobs. Honouring Jacobs’s entrance into anti-slavery 
discourse, we affirm calls by scholars such as Gwen Bergner and John Oldfield 
to shine a brighter light on Black agency within the anti-slavery movement. 
Furthermore, through this multilayered exchange, we can see stirrings of what 
John Cumbler’s From Abolition to Rights for All and Julie Holcomb’s Moral 
Commerce ask scholars to explore: how one important heritage of the trans- 
atlantic anti-slavery movement was casting seeds that would bloom later in a 
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broader ‘progressive programme’, including campaigns for voting rights and 
uplift of the working poor, as well as enhanced authorial agency for many 
women.’ 


ADOPTING A CIRCUM-ATLANTIC MAPPING 


Transatlantic studies have often focused on an axis running between the United 
States and Great Britain. However, Canada and the Caribbean, along with 
South America and Africa are claiming increased scholarly attention in studies 
of both nineteenth-century slavery and resistance against it. Donington et al., 
for instance, analyse longstanding connections between ‘British slavery [having] 
happened, in large part, on the plantations of the Caribbean’, geographically 
distant from the UK itself, and a related ‘distancing of the mind’ encouraging 
‘the “forgetting” of Britain’s immense role in transatlantic slavery’, as well as a 
focus, when this history is addressed, on ‘the more morally comforting narrative 
of abolition’ (10). They advocate for work on the legacy of slavery in Caribbean 
sites bound to British history and on how, ironically, ‘the “anti-slavery mission” 
drove empire further into the African continent’ (10).* Similarly, in their study 
of Africans who, liberated from slave ships, were then turned into ‘recaptive 
captives’, DaSilva et al. point to sites ‘from Haiti in the west, Britain in the 
north, Argentina in the south, and colonial Mauritius to the east’ as becoming 
engaged in raids of ‘coastal barracoons on both side of the Atlantic, detain- 
ing slave vessels at sea, or receiving survivors of wrecked slave ships’ (347-8). 
Exploring the experiences of such recaptive groups includes tracking the diverse 
Atlantic basin locales where they lived, often enduring long periods of indenture 
rather than immediate freedom.” 

Affirming the need to expand geographic mappings, this section offers 
(besides excerpts from Mary Prince) Caribbean-focused texts such as ‘Ode: 
The Insurrection of the Slave at St. Domingo’ and Juan Francisco Manzano’s 
‘Thirty Years’ poem. Looking northward, Mary Ann Shadd Cary’s ‘A Voice of 
Thanks’ should remind readers of the inspiration Canada offered to many US 
Blacks seeking freedom, while an 1863 essay entitled ‘Abolition of Slavery by 


3 Julie L. Holcomb, in Moral Commerce: Quakers and the Transatlantic Boycott of the Slave 
Labor Economy (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 2016), argues that efforts like the Brit- 
ish boycott-sugar movement appealed to ‘politically marginalized’ participants (4). She says this 
approach fostered networking based in shared moral principles, thereby promoting additional, later 
progressive collaborations throughout the Atlantic world. 

4 For more on Caribbean slavery’s reach into British culture at home, see Madge Dresser and 
Andrew Hann (eds), Slavery and the British Country House (Swindon: English Heritage, 2013). 

5 DaSilva and colleagues also call for increased attention to the ‘contract labor that saw a million 
people leave India and China’ for the ‘sugar colonies’ of the British West Indies, Sierra Leone, St 
Helena and Brazil once ‘slavery was no longer permitted’ and ‘Europeans and Africans’ resisted 
‘migrat[ing] voluntarily’ to those sites (363). Manuel Barcia examines expanded geographies of 
exchange through complex interactions among healthcare practitioners addressing multiple diseases 
linked to Middle Passage ships; he suggests shipboard conditions actually worsened after 1807’s 
official end to the slave trade, since ‘now-illegal slave vessels had no strong incentives to try to safe- 
guard health among their captives’ (3). See Barcia, The Yellow Demon of Fever: Fighting Disease in 
the Nineteenth-Century Transatlantic Slave Trade (New Haven, CT: Yale University Press, 2020). 
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the Cherokee Indians’ underscores the complex entanglements of that Native 
nation’s people with enslavement practices, even as they confronted a diasporic 
Removal and genocidal policies aimed at their own community. 


EXPANDING THE TIME FRAME OF SLAVERY AND ANTI-SLAVERY 


Jo Guldi and David Armitage suggest that ‘Transnational history is all the rage’, 
although ‘Transtemporal history has yet to come into vogue’ (15, emphasis in 
original).° Scholars of transatlantic slavery might rebuff the latter point. For 
instance, Donington et al. argue that ‘Britain is haunted by the ghost of its 
slaving past’, while former Caribbean colonies retain an even more ‘visceral 
embodiment of a present shaped by [the region’s] encounters with slavery and 
colonialisms’ (‘Introduction’, 5). Proponents of reparations agree, they point 
out, since ‘rather than a horror confined to the past, slavery continues to impact 
on the lived experiences’ of its descendants (4). 

For example, the ‘Windrush generation’, so-called after the ship that brought 
African-descended Black Jamaicans to Britain in 1948 to redress labour short- 
ages following the war, arrived as citizens of the ‘UK and colonies’ but received 
no confirming documentation of their status, nor did their Caribbean-born chil- 
dren. Besides routine experiences of racism following their arrival, many in the 
Windrush generation and family members faced denial of citizenship rights and 
even possible deportation after a 2012 immigration policy was forwarded by 
then Home Secretary Theresa May — a policy reversed only in 2018 when the 
annual observance of Windrush Day was founded.’ 

Like pleas to expand the time frame for studying slavery to include its still- 
current legacies, endeavours like the New York Times’s 1619 Project underscore 
how public understanding of slavery’s impact in the Americas can be enhanced 
by reaching back into earlier time periods than those (such as the US Civil War 
era) dominating school textbooks. In a US context, that initiative contends, 
history-telling needs to address the earliest arrival of enslaved African Blacks in 
colonies that became the US nation — one flawed from the outset by this lasting 
moral stain.* 

Given this anthology’s focus on a long nineteenth-century chronology, 
‘Abolition and Aftermath’ affiliates with these calls for a deep and broad 
time frame in anti-slavery studies by emphasising various legacies from, and 
responses to, a painful heritage that extends beyond specific events one might 
cite as marking the ‘end’ of enslavement in the transatlantic world. Thus, 
on the one hand, we incorporate such signs of slavery’s persistent power as 


6 Guldi and Armitage call for historians to help build a ‘public future’ by ‘developing a longue- 
durée contextual background against which archival information, events, and sources can be inter- 
preted’ (117). 

7 Guy Hewitt, ‘The Windrush Scandal: An Insider’s Perspective’, Caribbean Quarterly 66.1 (2020), 
108-28. 

8 Although Nikole Hannah-Jones won a Pulitzer for her introductory essay in the 1619 Project 
anthology of creative writing joined to interpretive essays, the publication drew attacks from both 
the political right and the left, as outlined by Timothy Messer-Kruse, ‘What the 1619 Project Really 
Means’, Chronicle of Higher Education (5 March 2020), Web. 
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lynchings during the Jim Crow era in the US, a recurring horror addressed 
in Ida B. Wells’s anti-lynching campaign. Significantly, Wells’s work was bol- 
stered transatlantically by her lecturing in the UK and the endorsement in 
Celestine Edwards’s introduction for a British edition of United States Atroci- 
ties. Further illustrating how transatlantic enslavements continued into the 
twentieth century, an entry from Henry W. Nevinson’s investigative journal- 
ism reveals the contract labour system’s pernicious ‘new slave trade’ along 
Africa’s West Coast. And a 1919 W. E. B. DuBois editorial from The Cri- 
sis (‘Returning Soldiers’) bemoans the racist attitudes encountered by Black 
First World War veterans, whose dedicated service in Europe failed to garner 
cross-racial acceptance, much less appreciation, at home. 

Essential though such acknowledgements of slavery’s inheritances must 
be, honouring the agency of enslaved Black people and their heirs highlights 
their determined, strategic resistance across time. Accordingly, besides Black 
leaders of anti-slavery efforts referenced above, ‘Aftermath’ entries incorpo- 
rate examples of generative hopefulness in action. Carrie Walls’s ‘Children’s 
Exchange’ column in the Spelman Messenger, one installment of which 
appears here, demonstrates the determination of Black teachers and learn- 
ers to tap into Anglophone cultural resources aiding education’s pathway 
to communal uplift - a commitment still evident in Black-led classrooms, 
homes and community literacy practices today. Similarly, song lyrics from 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers, whose performances crossed both the Atlantic and 
intercultural boundaries, reassert Black creativity and aspiration for future 
lives, still marked by inescapable histories, yet looking forward with genera- 
tive pride. 
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Phillis Wheatley (1753-84) 


‘To the Right Honourable WILLIAM, Earl of Dartmouth’ (1773) 


Wheatley, though enslaved by a Philadelphia family, capitalised on their 
support of her literacy to cultivate an authorship so at odds with that iden- 
tity that some doubted her writing’s authenticity. Thomas Jefferson, for 
example, dismissed Wheatley’s poetry as ‘compositions published under 
her name’, yet ‘below the dignity of criticism’ (Jefferson, qtd in Coviello, 
447). Notably, in that context, Wheatley’s poem below anticipates lan- 
guage in the Declaration of Independence he co-authored while extending 
her claim beyond the literary into transatlantic politics. 

Her lyric addresses William, second Earl of Dartmouth (1731-1801), 
on his arrival in New England as Secretary of State for the colonies. Prior to 
his 1772 appointment, he had asserted the ultimate governing authority of 
Parliament but also promoted a generous, conciliatory stance toward the 
colonies when possible. Thus Wheatley’s prediction that the ‘iron chain’ 
of prior colonial policy would shift under his leadership seemed possible 
(‘Legge, William’, ODNB). Wheatley portrays the Earl optimistically, pre- 
dicting he will end suppressive practices in favour of ‘Fair Freedom’. Mid- 
way through her text, she envisions him reading her poem. She associates 
her right to address political questions, though ‘young in life’, as grounded 
in having lost freedom herself, ‘snatch’d from Afric’s fancy’d happy seat’. 
If Wheatley elsewhere in her poetry extolled how being enslaved did bring 
the boon of Christianity, here she asserts the ironic different benefit of 
enslavement as carrying a type of experience-based knowledge. 


‘To the Right Honourable WILLIAM, Earl of Dartmouth’ 


HAIL, happy day, when smiling like the morn, 
Fair Freedom rose New-England to adorn: 

The northern clime beneath her genial ray, 
Dartmouth, congratulates thy blissful sway: 
Elate with hope her race no longer mourns, 
Each soul expands, each grateful bosom burns, 
While in thine hand with pleasure we behold 
The silken reins, and Freedom’s charms unfold. 
Long lost to realms beneath the northern skies 
She shines supreme, while hated faction dies: 
Soon as appear’d the Goddess long desir’d, 

Sick at the view, she languish’d and expir’d; 
Thus from the splendors of the morning light 
The owl in sadness seeks the caves of night. 
No more, America, in mournful strain 

Of wrongs, and grievance unredress’d complain, 
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No longer shall thou dread the iron chain, 
Which wanton Tyranny with lawless hand 
Had made, and with it meant t’enslave the land. 


Should you, my lord, while you peruse my song, 
Wonder from whence my love of Freedom sprung, 
Whence flow these wishes for the common good, 
By feeling hearts alone best understood, 

I, young in life, by seeming cruel fate 

Was snatch’d from Afric’s fancy’d happy seat: 
What pangs excruciating must molest, 

What sorrows labour in my parent's breast? 
Steel’d was that soul and by no misery mov’d 
That from a father seiz’d his babe belov’d: 

Such, such my case. And can | then but pray 
Others may never feel tyrannic sway?’ 


For favours past, great Sir, our thanks are due, 

And thee we ask thy favours to renew, 

Since in thy pow’r, as in thy will before, 

To sooth the griefs, which thou did’st once deplore. 
May heav’nly grace the sacred sanction give 

To all thy works, and thou for ever live 

Not only on the wings of fleeting Fame, 

Though praise immortal crowns the patriot’s name, 
But to conduct to heav’ns refulgent fane, 

May fiery coursers sweep th’ ethereal plain, 

And bear thee upwards to that blest abode, 
Where, like the prophet, thou shalt find thy God. 


Source text 


Wheatley, Phillis, Poems on various subjects, religious and moral (London: A. Bell, 
1773). 
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Figure 1.2 Wedgwood ceramic anti-slavery piece c.1787/88. Catalog number: 
68.150 1987.0005.51. Courtesy Division of Cultural and Community Life, 
National Museum of American History, Smithsonian Institution. 


Figure 1.3 The Virginian Slave. John Tenniel, Intended as a Companion 
to [Hiram] Powers’ ‘Greek Slave’, Punch 20 (1851), 236. Courtesy 
Mary Couts Burnett Library, TCU. 


Along with its numerous expressions in print, the transatlantic anti-slavery 
movement generated a range of material culture texts. Famous examples 
included pendants representing the cause and art works such as an adapta- 
tion of a Greek slave statue from the Classical era. 
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William Cowper (1731-1800) 


‘The Negro’s Complaint’ (1788) 


The influence of William Cowper, an English poet and hymn-writer, reached 
across the Atlantic. Between 1782, the publication of his first major vol- 
ume, and 1837, when his monumental collected works appeared, more 
than one hundred editions of his poems were published in Britain and 
almost fifty in the US. 

His humanitarian advocacy found focus in abolitionism in the late 
1780s, when the creation in London of the Society for Effecting the Aboli- 
tion of the Slave Trade coincided with an increase in anti-slavery publica- 
tions by British writers in multiple genres. Edward Rushton’s West-Indian 
Eclogues (1787), Ann Yearsley’s A Poem on the Inhumanity of the Slave- 
Trade (1788) and Hannah More’s Slavery: A Poem (1788) are just three 
such poetic interventions. Cowper had already addressed slavery’s injus- 
tices in The Task (1785), an epic poem of more than 5,000 lines. In March 
1788 Cowper’s friend, slave-boat captain turned preacher and abolitionist 
John Newton, a Society member, forwarded a request that Cowper write a 
popular abolitionist ballad. Cowper was initially uncertain his verse could 
capture enslavement’s horrors: ‘When the condition of our negroes in the 
islands was first presented to me as a subject for songs, I felt myself not 
at all allured to the undertaking: it seemed to offer only images of horror, 
which would by no means be accommodated to the style of that sort of 
composition’ (Works, 6: 140). ‘The Negro’s Complaint’ (or lament) was 
one of two Cowper poems (the other being ‘Reflections’) published in a 
Society pamphlet in 1788. ‘The Negro’s Complaint’ gained wider circula- 
tion by being reprinted, sometimes in slightly modified form, in numerous 
periodicals. Martin Luther King would quote lines 13-16 in his Methodist 
Student Leadership Conference address in Lincoln, Nebraska, in 1964. 


‘The Negro’s Complaint”? 


Forced from home and all its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast | left forlorn, 

To increase the stranger’s treasures, 
O’er the raging billows borne. 


10 Other printings of the poem include these lines after the title: “To the tune of “Hosier’s Ghost” 
or / As near Porto Bello lying’. ‘Hosier’s Ghost’, a song from 1740 with lyrics by Richard Glover, 
refers to events in the mid-1720s when Admiral Francis Hosier led a failed attempt to blockade a 
port in Panama to prevent the Spanish from shipping silver back to Europe. Hosier and thousands 
of his men died of yellow fever and malaria while circling offshore. Hosier’s ghost calls his successor, 
Admiral Edward Vernon, to retell his story. 
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Men from England bought and sold me, 
Paid my price in paltry gold; 

But, though slave they have enroll’d me, 
Minds are never to be sold. 


Still in thought as free as ever, 
What are England's rights, | ask, 
Me from my delights to sever, 
Me to torture, me to task? 
Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim; 
Skins may differ, but affection" 
Dwells in white and black the same. 


Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil? 
Sighs must fan it, tears must water, 
Sweat of ours must dress” the soil. 
Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 
Lolling at your jovial boards,” 
Think how many backs have smarted 
For the sweets your cane affords. 


Is there, as ye sometimes tell us, 
Is there One who reigns on high? 
Has He bid you buy and sell us, 
Speaking from his throne, the sky? 
Ask Him, if your knotted scourges, 
Matches, blood-extorting screws, 
Are the means that duty urges 
Agents of his will to use? 


Hark! He answers!—Wild tornadoes 
Strewing yonder sea with wrecks, 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 
Are the voice with which he speaks." 
He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric’s sons should undergo, 
Fix’d their tyrants’ habitations 
Where his whirlwinds answer—No. 


11 Defenders of slavery would routinely argue that enslaved persons were less than fully human. 
12 Prepare, treat 

13 Table spread for a meal 

14 The trope of storms as the expression of divine anger was commonplace. See, for example, Anne 
Finch’s ‘Upon the Hurricane’ (1713). 
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By our blood in Afric wasted, 
Ere our necks received the chain; 
By the miseries that we tasted, 
Crossing in your barks the main; 
By our sufferings, since ye brought us 
To the man-degrading mart, 
All sustain’d by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart! 


Deem our nation brutes no longer 
Till some reason ye shall find 

Worthier of regard and stronger 
Than the colour of our kind. 

Slaves of Gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your boasted powers 

Prove that you have human feelings 
Ere ye proudly question ours! 


Source text 


Cowper, William, ‘The Negro’s Complaint’, in Robert Southey (ed.), The Works of William 
Cowper, Esq., 15 vols (London: Baldwin & Cradock, 1835-7), 10: 4-6. 
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‘Ode: The Insurrection of the Slaves at 
St. Domingo’ (1792) 


This anonymous poem, which first appeared in New York and Long 
Island’s Courier in 1792, recounts the 1790-1 revolution of the more than 
100,000 enslaved workers who revolted in northern Saint-Domingue, a 
French sugar colony. Drawing from the political climate prompted by the 
French Revolution, many initially perceived the enslaved people’s actions as 
barbaric and insupportable. However, with the 1797 republication of the 
poem in London’s Spirit of the Public Journals, understandings of the insur- 
rection had altered. Once the British were prepared to invade the French 
colony in 1791, the uprising’s participants could be viewed as the enemies 
of revolutionary Napoleonic France. As a result, the Blacks might be seen 
as heroes. Praising the revolt as heroic supported the mythologising of its 
leader, whom poet William Wordsworth (1770-1850) also addressed in “To 
Toussaint VOuverture’. 
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‘Ode: The Insurrection of the Slaves at St. Domingo’ 
(Written in the Year 1792) 


Lowly sinks the ruddy sun, 

Sheathe the blade, the war is done; 

Cried Orrah,” to his murderous band, 

Who wearied stood on Cuba’s strand. 

But hark! What sound invades the ear? 

Hark!—Sheathe the blade, no danger’s near: 

"Tis the gasp of parting breath, 

"Tis the hollow voice of death, 

"Tis the sign, the groan of those, 

Once our tyrants once our foes. 

Loud, loud, ye fiends, shriek loud! your cries 

Pour loud! a grateful sacrifice 

To him, at whose behest ye bleed, 

Who smil'd propitious on the deed! 

And, ye hoar cliffs, that frown around, 

The echos of our shouts resound, 

While around the votive fire! 

—We've soothe’d the spirit of our Sire. 
“Twas night, when bound in servile chains, 
We sail’d from Afric’s golden plains; 

The moon had reach’d its utmost height, 
Its orb disclos’d but half its light; 
Darkling clouds hung o’er the deep, 

And hush’d murmurs seem’d to sleep. 

Sudden floating in the skies 

A shadowy cloud appear’d to rise; 

Sudden gliding o’er the flood 

The dim-seen shade before me stood; 

Thro’ its form the moon’s pale beam 

Shed a faint, a sickly gleam; 

Thrice its arm | saw it rear, 

Thrice my mighty soul did fear. 

The stillness dread a hollow murmur broke; — 
It was the Genius'® groan’d; and, lo!—it spoke! 

‘O, my troubled spirit sighs 

When | hear my people's cries! 

Now, the blood which swells their veins 

Flows debas’d by servile chains; 

Desart now my country lies; 

Moss grown now my altars rise: 

O, my troubled spirit sighs 

When | hear my people's cries! 

Hurry, Orrah, o’er the flood, 

Bathe thy sword in Christian blood! 


15 A participant in the rebellion 
16 The ‘Genius’ or spirit encourages the rebels to rise up against the French. 
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Whidah”’ will thy side protect; 
Whidah will thy arm direct.’ 
Low'ring frown’d the burthened cloud, 
Shrilly roar’d the whirlwind loud, 
Livid lightnings gleam’d on high, 
And big waves billow’d to the sky. 
Astonished |, in wild affright, 
Knew not ‘twas vanished from my sight; 
Whether on the storm it rode, 
Or sunk beneath the troubled flood. 
Again! Along the beam-gilt tide, 
Ah! see again the spirit glide! 
It joins our triumph! on the sight, 
It bursts in majesty of light. 
Mark! How it bows its wond’rous head, 
And hails our deed! Ah! see—'tis fled! 
Now, now ye cliffs, that frown around, 
The echoes of our shouts resound, 
While around the votive fire! 
—We’ve sooth’d the spirit of our sire. 
[Courier]"® 


Source text 


‘Ode: The Insurrection of the Slaves at St. Domingo. (Written in the year 1792)’, The 
Spirit of the Public Journals for 1797, Vol. 1, 2nd edn (London: James Ridgway, 
1799), 238-40. 
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William Wilberforce (1759-1833) 


From An Appeal to The Religion, Justice, and Humanity of 
The Inhabitants of The British Empire, in Behalf of The 
Negro Slaves in The West Indies (1823) 


Scholarship on the anti-slavery movement emphasises the need to rec- 
ognise leaders beyond elites with the greatest access to political power. 


17 A town in the Kingdom of Dahomey, West Africa — now Ouidah in Benin (OED); a note in the 
original offers this explanation: ‘The God whom the Africans on the Coast of Guinea worship’. 
18 Source from which The Spirit of the Public Journals reprinted the poem 
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Nonetheless, while celebrating middle- and working-class participants 
(with strategies such as petitions to Parliament) and heeding C. L. R. 
James’s call in Black Jacobins to honour Black Caribbean leaders, the 
historiography of abolition cannot ignore men like Wilberforce. 

An 1880 biography exemplifies early moves to sanctify Wilberforce. 
Within the Heroes of Christian History book series, English minister- 
author John Stoughton touted Wilberforce’s speeches and print interven- 
tions beginning as far back as a maiden anti-slavery speech in 1789 — a 
performance of over three hours. Welcome though partial successes like 
the abolition of the slave trade in 1807 would be, Stoughton noted, slav- 
ery itself continued. Although to ‘steal negroes to carry them over to our 
colonies became illegal and punishable’, nonetheless ‘negroes still worked 
as slaves’ on West India plantations (77). Such ongoing injustice is the tar- 
get of the 1823 Appeal. Stoughton dubbed this ‘manifesto’ Wilberforce’s 
‘great work’ (78), crucial to the eventual passage of the Emancipation Act 
in August 1833, a month after the stalwart writer’s July death. 


From An Appeal 


To all the inhabitants of the British Empire, who value the favour of God, or are alive 
to the interests or honour of their country—to all who have any respect for justice, 
or any feelings of humanity, | would solemnly address myself. | call upon them, as 
they shall hereafter answer, in the great day of account, for the use they shall have 
made of any power or influence with which Providence may have entrusted them, 
to employ their best endeavours, by all lawful and constitutional means, to mitigate, 
and, as soon as it may be safely done, to terminate the Negro Slavery of the British 
Colonies; a system of the grossest injustice, of the most heathenish irreligion and 
immorality, of the most unprecedented degradation, and unrelenting cruelty. 

At any time, and under any circumstances, from such a heavy load of guilt as this 
oppression amounts to, it would be our interest no less than our duty to absolve 
ourselves. But | will not attempt to conceal, that the present embarrassments and 
distress of our country—a distress, indeed, in which the West Indians themselves 
have largely participated—powerfully enforce on me the urgency of the obligation 
under which we lie, to commence, without delay, the preparatory measures for 
putting an end to a national crime of the deepest moral malignity. 

The long continuance of this system, like that of its parent the Slave Trade, can 
only be accounted for by the generally prevailing ignorance of its real nature, and 
of its great and numerous evils. Some of the abuses which it involves have, indeed, 
been drawn into notice: but when the public attention has been attracted to this 
subject, it has been unadvisedly turned to particular instances of cruelty, rather 
than to the system in general, and to those essential and incurable vices which will 
invariably exist wherever the power of man over man is unlimited. Even at this day, 
few of our countrymen, comparatively speaking, are at all apprised of the Negro 
population; and, perhaps, many of our non-resident West Indian proprietors are 
full as ignorant of it as other men. Often, indeed, the most humane of the number, 
(many of them are men whose humanity is unquestionable.) are least of all aware of 
it, from estimating, not unnaturally, the actual state of the case, by the benevolence 
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of their own well meant but unavailing, directions to their managers in the western 
hemisphere. 

The persuasion, that it is to the public ignorance of the actual evils of West 
Indian Slavery that we can alone ascribe its having been suffered so long to remain 
unreformed and almost unnoticed, is strongly confirmed by referring to what 
passed when the question for abolishing the Slave Trade was seriously debated 
in 1792.” For then, on the general ground merely of the incurable injustice and 
acknowledged evils of slavery, aggravated, doubtless, by the consideration that it 
was a slavery forcibly imposed on unoffending men for our advantage, many of 
the most strenuous and most formidable opponents of the immediate abolition 
of the Slave Trade charged us with gross inconsistency, in not fairly following up 
our own arguments, and proposing the gradual extinction also of slavery itself. “If,” 
they argued, “it is contrary, as you maintain, to the soundest principles of justice, 
no less than to the clearest dictates of humanity, to permit the seizure, and trans- 
portation across the Atlantic, of innocent men to labour for our benefit, can it be 
more just, or less inhuman, to leave the victims of our rapacity to a life of slavery 
and degradation, as the hopeless lot of themselves and their descendants for ever? 
If, indeed, it had been true, as was alleged by the African merchants, that the slaves 
were only the convicts of Africa, condemned after a fair trial, or that they were 
delivered by the mercy of their British purchasers from becoming the victims of 
a bloody superstition, or of a relentless despotism, or of cruel intestine wars,—in 
short, if, as was urged in defence of the traffic, the situation of the slaves in Africa 
was so bad that it was worth while, even on the plainest principles of humanity, to 
bring them away, and to place them in a Christian community, though at the price 
of all the sufferings they must undergo during the process of their deliverance, yet 
even then our detaining them as slaves longer than should be necessary for civilizing 
them, and enabling them to maintain themselves by their own industry, would be 
indefensible. But when, as we maintained, all these pleas had been proved to be not 
merely gross falsehoods, but a cruel mockery of the wretched sufferers, how much 
more strongly were we bound not to desert them so soon as they should be landed 
in the West Indies, but to provide as early as possible for their deliverance from a 
bondage which we ourselves declared to have been originally unjust and cruel! But 
whatever shadow of a plea might have existed for reducing the imported Africans 
to slavery, surely none could be urged for retaining, in the same hopeless state, their 
progeny to the latest generation.” 

Such was, | repeat it, the reasoning of many of our greatest and ablest oppo- 
nents, as well as of some of our warmest friends. Such, more especially, was the 
argument of our most powerful antagonist in the House of Commons; and, on 
these grounds, he, thirty years ago, proposed, that in less than eight years, which 
of course would have expired at the beginning of the present century, not only 
should the Slave Trade cease, but the extinction of slavery should itself commence. 
He proposed, that from that hour every new-born Negro infant should be free; 
subject only, when he should attain to puberty, to a species of apprenticeship for a 
few years, to repay the owner for the expense of maintaining him during the period 


19 In 1792, the Society for the Abolition of the Slave Trade and its allies, using print publications 
and speeches to gather support, presented over 500 petitions with over 300,000 signatures to the 
House of Commons. The House voted 230 to 85 to abolish the slave trade, but an amendment call- 
ing for a gradual approach delayed real implementation. 
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of infancy and boyhood. Can | here forbear remarking, that if the advocates for 
immediate abolition could have foreseen that the feelings of the House of Com- 
mons, then apparently so warmly excited, and so resolutely fixed on the instant 
extinction of the Slave Trade, would so soon subside into a long and melancholy 
apathy; and had they in consequence acceded to these proposals, the Slavery of the 
West Indies would by this time nearly have expired, and we should be now rejoic- 
ing in the delightful change which the mass of our Negro population would have 
experienced, from a state of ignominious bondage to the condition of a free and 
happy peasantry. [.. .] 

But while we are loudly called on by justice and humanity to take measures 
without delay for improving the condition of our West-Indian slaves, self-interest 
also inculcates the same duty, and with full as clear a voice. It is a great though 
common error, that notwithstanding we must, on religious and moral grounds, 
condemn the West Indian system, yet, that in a worldly view, it has been eminently 
gainful both to individuals and to the community at large. On the contrary, | believe 
it might be proved to any inquiring and unprejudiced mind, that taking in all con- 
siderations of political economy, and looking to the lamentable waste of human life 
among our soldiers and seamen, raised and recruited at a great expense, as well as 
to the more direct pecuniary charge of protecting the sugar colonies, no system of 
civil polity was ever maintained at a greater price, or was less truly profitable either 
to individuals or to the community, than that of our West-Indian settlements. [...] 

Before | conclude, may | presume to interpose a word of caution to my fellow- 
labourers in this great cause,—a caution which | can truly say | have ever wished 
myself to keep in remembrance, and observe in practice: it is, that while we expose 
and condemn the evils of the system itself, we should treat with candour and ten- 
derness the characters of the West-Indian proprietors. Let not the friends of the 
Africans forget that they themselves might have inherited West-Indian property; 
and that by early example and habit, they might have been subjected to the very 
prejudices which they now condemn. | have before declared, and | now willingly 
repeat, that | sincerely believe many of the owners of West-Indian estates to be 
men of more than common kindness and liberality; but | myself have found many 
of them, as | have had every reason to believe, utterly unacquainted with the true 
nature and practical character of the system with which they have the misfortune 
to be connected. 

While, however, we speak and act towards the colonists personally with fair 
consideration and becoming candour, let our exertions in the cause of the unfor- 
tunate slaves be zealous and unremitting. Let us act with an energy suited to the 
importance of the interests for which we contend. Justice, humanity, and sound 
policy prescribe our course, and will animate our efforts. Stimulated by a conscious- 
ness of what we owe to the laws of God and the rights and happiness of man, our 
exertions will be ardent, and our perseverance invincible. Our ultimate success is 
sure; and ere long we shall rejoice in the consciousness of having delivered our 
country from the greatest of her crimes, and rescued her character from the deep- 
est stain of dishonour. 


Source text 


Wilberforce, William, An Appeal to The Religion, Justice, and Humanity of The Inhabit- 
ants of The British Empire, in Behalf of The Negro Slaves in The West Indies (London: 
J. Hatchard & Son, 1823). 
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Mary Prince (1788—c.1833) 


From The History of Mary Prince: A West Indian Slave. 
Related by Herself (1831) 


Mary Prince was born in Bermuda. Prince’s movements throughout the 
Atlantic world would make her life significant to transatlantic studies, 
even were she not the first enslaved Black woman to publish a narrative in 
Britain. Appearing shortly before England passed its Slavery Abolition Act 
of 1833, Prince’s text chronicled the physical pain of chattel slavery and 
the inner life of this remarkable woman. 

Like other Black writers’ texts mediated through white editing (in this 
case both by transcriber Susanna Strickland [later Moodie] and aboli- 
tionist editor Thomas Pringle), Prince’s narrative has been questioned in 
terms of agency. But Dyanne Martin finds ‘critics have not fully examined 
the ways in which Prince’s subtle and sometimes not-so-subtle mutinies 
against her oppressors exemplify a growing inner freedom’ (308). 

This excerpt documents Prince’s journey from the Caribbean to England. 
Initially taken along by her enslavers Mr and Mrs Wood, Prince found that, 
in Britain, she had a different legal standing; a series of cases (including Som- 
erset v. Stewart, 1772, and Forbes v. Cochrane, 1824) had established that 
individuals could not be held enslaved on British soil, even though slavery 
had not yet been abolished throughout the Empire. Legally free in London, 
Prince jeopardised that status if she returned to Antigua, where her husband 
awaited. 


From The History of Mary Prince 


About this time | asked my master and mistress to let me buy my own freedom. 
With the help of Mr. Burchell, | could have found the means to pay Mr. Wood; for 
it was agreed that | should afterwards, serve Mr. Burchell a while, for the cash he 
was to advance for me. | was earnest in the request to my owners; but their hearts 
were hard—too hard to consent. Mrs. Wood was very angry—she grew quite out- 
rageous—she called me a black devil, and asked me who had put freedom into my 
head. “To be free is very sweet,” | said: but she took good care to keep me a slave. 
| saw her change colour, and | left the room. 

About this time my master and mistress were going to England to put their son 
to school, and bring their daughters home; and they took me with them to take 
care of the child. | was willing to come to England: | thought that by going there | 
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should probably get cured of my rheumatism, and should return with my master 
and mistress, quite well, to my husband. My husband was willing for me to come 
away, for he had heard that my master would free me, —and | also hoped this might 
prove true; but it was all a false report. 

The steward of the ship was very kind to me. He and my husband were in the 
same class in the Moravian Church. | was thankful that he was so friendly, for my 
mistress was not kind to me on the passage; and she told me, when she was angry, 
that she did not intend to treat me any better in England than in the West Indies— 
that | need not expect it. And she was as good as her word. 

When we drew near to England, the rheumatism seized all my limbs worse 
than ever, and my body was dreadfully swelled. When we landed at the Tower, 
| shewed my flesh to my mistress, but she took no great notice of it. We were 
obliged to stop at the tavern till my master got a house; and a day or two after, 
my mistress sent me down into the wash-house to learn to wash in the English 
way. In the West Indies we wash with cold water—in England with hot. | told my 
mistress | was afraid that putting my hands first into the hot water and then into 
the cold, would increase the pain in my limbs. The doctor had told my mistress 
long before | came from the West Indies, that | was a sickly body and the washing 
did not agree with me. But Mrs. Wood would not release me from the tub, so | 
was forced to do as | could. | grew worse, and could not stand to wash. | was then 
forced to sit down with the tub before me, and often through pain and weak- 
ness was reduced to kneel or to sit down on the floor, to finish my task. When | 
complained to my mistress of this, she only got into a passion as usual, and said 
washing in hot water could not hurt any one;—that | was lazy and insolent, and 
wanted to be free of my work; but that she would make me do it. | thought her 
very hard on me, and my heart rose up within me. However | kept still at that 
time, and went down again to wash the child’s things; but the English washer- 
women who were at work there, when they saw that | was so ill, had pity upon 
me and washed them for me. [...] 

My master quarreled with me another time, about one of our great washings, 
his wife having stirred him up to do so. He said he would compel me to do the 
whole of the washing given out to me, or if | again refused, he would take a short 
course with me: he would either send me down to the brig in the river, to carry me 
back to Antigua, or he would turn me at once out of doors, and let me provide for 
myself. | said | would willingly go back, if he would let me purchase my own freedom. 
But this enraged him more than all the rest: he cursed and swore at me dreadfully, 
and said he would never sell my freedom—f | wished to be free, | was free in Eng- 
land, and | might go and try what freedom would do for me, and be d d. My 
heart was very sore with this treatment, but | had to go on. | continued to do my 
work, and did all | could to give satisfaction, but all would not do. 

Shortly after, the cook left them, and then matters went on ten times worse. | 
always washed the child’s clothes without being commanded to do it, and any thing 
else that was wanted in the family; though still | was very sick—very sick indeed. 
When the great washing came round, which was every two months, my mistress 
got together again a great many heavy things, such as bed-ticks,”° bed-coverlets, &c. 
for me to wash. | told her | was too ill to wash such heavy things that day. She said, 


20 Fabric case stuffed with feathers or other material to form a mattress or pillow (OED) 
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she supposed | thought myself a free woman, but | was not; and if | did not do it 
directly | should be instantly turned out of doors. | stood a long time before | could 
answer, for | did not know well what to do. | knew that | was free in England, but | 
did not know where to go, or how to get my living; and therefore, | did not like to 
leave the house. But Mr. Wood said he would send for a constable to thrust me out; 
and at last | took courage and resolved that | would not be longer thus treated, but 
would go and trust to Providence. This was the fourth time they had threatened 
turn me out, and, go where | might, | was determined now to take them at their 
word; though | thought it very hard, after | had lived with them for thirteen years, 
and worked for them like a horse, to be driven out in this way, like a beggar. My only 
fault was being sick, and therefore unable to please my mistress, who thought she 
never could get work enough out of her slaves; and | told them so: but they only 
abused me and drove me out. This took place from two to three months, | think, 
after we came to England. 

When I came away, | went to the man (one Mash) who used to black the shoes 
of the family, and asked his wife to get somebody to go with me to Hatton Garden 
to the Moravian Missionaries:”' these were the only persons | knew in England. The 
woman sent a young girl with me to the mission house, and | saw there a gentleman 
called Mr. Moore. | told him my whole story, and how my owners had treated me, 
and asked him to take in my trunk with what few clothes | had. The missionaries 
were very kind to me—they were sorry for my destitute situation, and gave me 
leave to bring my things to be placed under their care. They were very good people, 
and they told me to come to the church. 

When | went back to Mr. Wood's to get my trunk, | saw a lady, Mrs. Pell, who 
was on a visit to my mistress. When Mr. and Mrs. Wood heard me come in, they 
set this lady to stop me, finding that they had gone too far with me. Mrs. Pell came 
out to me, and said, “Are you really going to leave, Molly?” Don't leave, but come 
into the country with me.” | believe she said this because she thought Mrs. Wood 
would easily get me back again. | replied to her, “Ma’am, this is the fourth time my 
master and mistress have driven me out, or threatened to drive me—and | will give 
them no more occasion to bid me go. | was not willing to leave them, for | am a 
stranger in this country, but now | must go—l can stay no longer to be so used.” 
Mrs. Pell then went up stairs to my mistress, and told that | would go, and that 
she could not stop me. Mrs. Wood was very much hurt and frightened when she 
found | was determined to go out that day. She said, “If she goes the people will 
rob her, and then turn her adrift.” She did not say this to me, but she spoke it loud 
enough for me to hear; that it might induce me not to go, | suppose. Mr. Wood 
also asked me where | was going to. | told him where | had been, and that | should 
never have gone away had | not been driven out by my owners. He had given me a 
written paper some time before, which said that | had come with them to England 
by my own desire; and that was true. It said also that | left them of my own free 
will, because | was a free woman in England; and that | was idle and would not do 


21 While still living in Antigua, Prince had joined the Moravian Church and learned some reading 
and writing skills from the missionaries there. 
22 Diminutive or nickname for Mary 
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my work—which was not true. | gave this paper afterwards to a gentleman who 
inquired into my case.” 

| went into the kitchen and got my clothes out. The nurse and the servant 
girl were there, and | said to the man who was going to take out my trunk, “Stop, 
before you take up this trunk, and hear what | have to say before these people. | 
am going out of this house, as | was ordered; but | have done no wrong at all to my 
owners, neither here nor in the West Indies. | always worked very hard to please 
them, both by night and day; but there was no giving satisfaction, for my mistress 
could never be satisfied with reasonable service. | told my mistress | was sick, and 
yet she has ordered me out of doors. This is the fourth time; and now | am going 
out.” [..] 

About this time, a woman of the name of Hill told me of the Anti-Slavery Soci- 
ety, and went with me to their office, to inquire if they could do any thing to get me 
my freedom, and send me back to the West Indies. The gentlemen of the Society 
took me to a lawyer, who examined very strictly into my case; but told me that the 
laws of England could do nothing to make me free in Antigua.” However they did 
all they could for me: they gave me a little money from time to time to keep me 
from want; and some of them went to Mr. Wood to try to persuade him to let me 
return a free woman to my husband; but though they offered him, as | have heard, 
a large sum for my freedom, he was sulky and obstinate, and would not consent to 
let me go free. 

This was the first winter | spent in England, and | suffered much from the severe 
cold, and from the rheumatic pains, which still at times torment me. However, 
Providence was very good to me, and | got many friends—especially some Quaker 
ladies, who hearing of my case, came and sought me out, and gave me good warm 
clothing and money. Thus | had great cause to bless God in my affliction. 

When | got better | was anxious to get some work to do, as | was unwilling to 
eat the bread of idleness. Mrs. Mash, who was a laundress, recommended me to a 
lady for a charwoman.” She paid me very handsomely for what work | did, and | 
divided the money with Mrs. Mash; for though very poor, they gave me food when 
my own money was done, and never suffered me to want. 

In the spring, | got into service with a lady, who saw me at the house where | 
sometimes worked as a charwoman. This lady’s name was Mrs. Forsyth. She had 
been in the West Indies, and was accustomed to Blacks, and liked them. | was with 


23 Prince’s editor provides this note: ‘The paper which Mr. Wood had given her before she left his 
house, was placed by her in Mr. Stephen’s hands. It was expressed in the following terms:—“I have 
already told Molly, and now give it her in writing, in order that there may be no misunderstand- 
ing on her part, that as I brought her from Antigua at her own request and entreaty, and that she 
is consequently now free, she is of course at liberty to take her baggage and go where she pleases. 
And, in consequence of her late conduct, she must do one of two things—either quit the house, or 
return to Antigua by the earliest opportunity, as she does not evince a disposition to make herself 
useful. As she is a stranger in London, I do not wish to turn her out, or would do so, as two female 
servants are sufficient for my establishment. If after this she does remain, it will be only during her 
good behaviour: but on no consideration will I allow her wages or any other remuneration for her 
services.”’ John A. Wood. London, 18 August 1828 (24). 

24 Original editor’s note: She came first to the Anti-Slavery Office in Aldermanbury, about the 
latter end of November 1828; and her case was referred to Mr. George Stephen to be investigated. 
More of this hereafter.—Epb. 

25 Woman employed to do cleaning work 
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her six months, and went with her to Margate.” She treated me well, and gave me 
a good character when she left London.” 

After Mrs. Forsyth went away, | was again out of place, and went to lodgings, for 
which | paid two shillings a week, and found coals and candle. After eleven weeks, 
the money | had saved in service was all gone, and | was forced to go back to the 
Anti-Slavery office to ask a supply, till | could get another situation. | did not like to 
go back—I did not like to be idle. | would rather work for my living than get it for 
nothing. They were very good to give me a supply, but | felt shame at being obliged 
to apply for relief whilst | had strength to work. 

At last | went into the service of Mr. and Mrs. Pringle, where | have been ever 
since, and am as comfortable as | can be while separated from my dear husband, 
and away from my own country and all old friends and connections. My dear mis- 
tress teaches me daily to read the word of God, and takes great pains to make me 
understand it. | enjoy the great privilege of being enabled to attend church three 
times on the Sunday; and | have met with many kind friends since | have been here, 
both clergymen and others. The Rev. Mr. Young, who lives in the next house, has 
shown me much kindness, and taken much pains to instruct me, particularly while 
my master and mistress were absent in Scotland. Nor must | forget, among my 
friends, the Rev. Mr. Mortimer, the good clergyman of the parish, under whose 
ministry | have now sat for upwards of twelve months. | trust in God | have profited 
by what | have heard from him. He never keeps back the truth, and | think he has 
been the means of opening my eyes and ears much better to understand the word 
of God. Mr. Mortimer tells me that he cannot open the eyes of my heart, but that 
| must pray to God to change my heart, and make me to know the truth, and the 
truth will make me free. 

| still live in the hope that God will find a way to give me my liberty, and give me 
back to my husband. | endeavour to keep down my fretting, and to leave all to Him, 
for he knows what is good for me better than | know myself. Yet, | must confess, | 
find it a hard and heavy task to do so. 

lam often much vexed, and | feel great sorrow when | hear some people in this 
country say, that the slaves do not need better usage, and do not want to be free.” 
They believe the foreign people,” who deceive them, and say slaves are happy. | 
say, Not so. How can slaves be happy when they have the halter round their neck 
and the whip upon their back? and are disgraced and thought no more of than 
beasts?—and are separated from their mothers, and husbands, and children, and 
sisters, just as cattle are sold and separated? Is it happiness for a driver in the field 
to take down his wife or sister or child, and strip them, and whip them in such a 
disgraceful manner?—women that have had children exposed in the open field to 
shame! There is no modesty or decency shown by the owner to his slaves; men, 
women, and children are exposed alike. Since | have been here | have often won- 
dered how English people can go out into the West Indies and act in such a beastly 
manner. But when they go to the West Indies, they forget God and all feeling of 


26 Seaside town to the southeast of London 

27 Original editor’s note: She refers to a written certificate which will be inserted afterwards. 

28 Original editor’s note: The whole of this paragraph especially is given as nearly as was possible 
in Mary’s precise words. 

29 Original editor’s note: She means West Indians. 
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shame, | think, since they can see and do such things. They tie up slaves like hogs— 
moor” them up like cattle, and they lick them, so as hogs, or cattle, or horses 
never were flogged;—and yet they come home and say, and make some good 
people believe, that slaves don’t want to get out of slavery. But they put a cloak 
about the truth. It is not so. All slaves want to be free—to be free is very sweet. | 
will say the truth to English people who may read this history that my good friend, 
Miss S "is now writing down for me. | have been a slave myself—I know what 
slaves feel—I can tell by myself what other slaves feel, and by what they have told 
me.” The man that says slaves be quite happy in slavery—that they don’t want to 
be free—that man is either ignorant or a lying person. | never heard a slave say so. 
| never heard a Buckra® man say so, till | heard tell of it in England. Such people 
ought to be ashamed of themselves. They can’t do without slaves, they say. What's 
the reason they can’t do without slaves as well as in England? No slaves here—no 
whips—no stocks—no punishment, except for wicked people. They hire servants 
in England; and if they don’t like them, they send them away: they can’t lick them. 
Let them work ever so hard in England, they are far better off than slaves. If they 
get a bad master, they give warning and go hire to another. They have their liberty. 
That’s just what we want. We don’t mind hard work, if we had proper treatment, 
and proper wages like English servants, and proper time given in the week to keep 
us from breaking the Sabbath. But they won't give it: they will have work—work— 
work, night and day, sick or well, till we are quite done up; and we must not speak 
up nor look amiss, however much we be abused. And then when we are quite 
done up, who cares for us, more than for a lame horse? This is slavery. | tell it, to 
let English people know the truth; and | hope they will never leave off to pray God, 
and call loud to the great King of England, till all the poor blacks be given free, and 
slavery done up for evermore. 


Source text 


Prince, Mary, The History of Mary Prince, a West Indian Slave. Related by Herself. With 
a Supplement by the Editor (London: F. Westley and A. H. Davis, 1831). 
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30 Original editor’s note: A West Indian phrase: to fasten or tie up 

31 Prince’s ‘good friend, Miss S’ is Susanna Strickland, who wrote down the oral narrative and who 
would later emigrate to Canada with her husband, afterwards writing as Susanna Moodie. 

32 See Chapter 6 in Ifeoma Kiddoe Nwankwo on Mary Prince’s ‘cosmopolitanism’ for an astute 
analysis of this passage and others. 

33 White person, especially a man (OED), or in this case likely a boss man 
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Juan Francisco Manzano (1797-1854) 


‘Thirty Years’, Translated by Richard R. Madden (1840) 


Juan Francisco Manzano, born to Maria del Pilar de Manzano and Toribio 
de Castro, in Mantanzas, Cuba, wrote his Autobiografia, now recognised 
as the first narrative published by an enslaved writer in Hispanophone 
America. Self-educated, Manzano frequented tertulias (salons promoting 
discussions of art and literature) hosted by Domingo Del Monte, an aboli- 
tionist and liberal intellectual. 

Through Del Monte and his associates, Manzano, in his early for- 
ties, obtained his manumission and met Richard Madden, who served 
as a British magistrate and ‘superintendent of liberated Africans’, as well 
as ‘arbiter in the Court of Mixed Commission established in Havana in 
1835’ (Malloy, 393; see also 396). With Del Monte’s encouragement, 
Manzano composed his autobiography in Spanish, and the manuscript 
was initially edited by Anselmo Suárez y Romero. In turn, Madden trans- 
lated Manzano’s work for Anglophone readers and gave him a transatlan- 
tic audience via a presentation for the General Anti-Slavery Convention 
in London in 1840. Although Manzano’s work certainly reached a wider 
audience via Madden’s interventions, this translation, reportedly only 
one-half of the original manuscript, altered and commodified the text for 
Anglophone readers (Almeida, 140). 

Manzano’s text focused on growing up enslaved in an urban setting. 
As illustrated below, he incorporated poetry into his life-writing on slav- 
ery’s brutality. Manzano’s complete work was denied publication in Cuba 
until 1937. For another example of Madden as translator, see Abon Becr 
Sadika and Madden, ‘Letter XX XI: The Scherife of Timbuctoo’, RS. 


‘THIRTY YEARS’ 
WHEN | think on the course | have run, 
From my childhood itself to this day, 
| tremble, and fain would | shun, 
The remembrance its terrors array. 


| marvel at struggles endured, 

With a destiny frightful as mine, 

At the strength for such efforts:—assured 
Tho’ | am, ’tis in vain to repine. 


| have known this sad life thirty years, 
And to me, thirty years it has been 
Of suff’ring, of sorrow and tears, 
Ev'ry day of its bondage I’ve seen. 
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But 'tis nothing the past—or the pains, 
Hitherto | have struggled to bear, 

When | think, oh, my God! on the chains, 
That | know I’m yet destined to wear. 


Source text 


Manzano, Juan Francisco, Poems by a Slave in the Island of Cuba, Recently Liber- 
ated; Translated from the Spanish, by R. R. Madden, M.D. With the History of the 
Early Life of the Negro Poet, Written by Himself; to Which Are Prefixed Two Pieces 
Descriptive of Cuban Slavery and the Slave-Traffic, by R. R. M. (London: Thomas 
Ward, 1840). 
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Frederick Douglass (1818-95) 


‘Preface’ to the Second Dublin Edition, Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass (1846) 


Abolitionist leader Frederick Douglass wrote a new Preface to his first 
autobiography while abroad on a transatlantic lecture tour. Unlike the 
previous Preface, written by William Lloyd Garrison, here Douglass 
speaks directly to readers himself. Through global lectures and newspaper 
reports, Douglass had garnered the authority to introduce his own work 
and, in a strategically organised Appendix, to reassert the validity of his 
experience as an American slave. 

Offering powerful insights into the horrors of enslavement, Douglass’s 
updated autobiography also marked his social position as a transatlantic 
figure. This new edition of the Narrative extended the transnational repu- 
tation its author had already burnished in such oratorical performances as 
his ‘American Prejudice Against Color’, delivered in Cork in October of 
1845. Douglass would hold fond memories of Ireland, writing to Garri- 
son: ‘I can truly say, I have spent some of the happiest moments of my life 
since landing in this country. I seem to have undergone a transformation. 
I live a new life’ (qtd in Chaffin, 102). 
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‘Preface’, Second Dublin Edition, Narrative of the Life of 
Frederick Douglass 


In May last,“ the present Narrative was published in Boston, Massachusetts,” 
and when | sailed” for England in September, about 4,500 copies had been sold. 
| have lately heard that a fifth edition has been called for. This rapid sale may be 
accounted for by the fact of my being a fugitive slave, and from the circumstance 
that for the last four years | have been engaged in travelling as a lecturing agent of 
the American Anti-slavery Society,” by which means | became extensively known 
in the United States. 

My visit to Great Britain had a threefold object. | wished to be out of the way 
during the excitement consequent on the publication of my book; lest the infor- 
mation | had there given as to my identity and place of abode, should induce my 
owner” to take measures for my restoration to his ‘patriarchal care. For it may not 
be generally known in Europe, that a slave who escapes from his master is liable, by 
the Constitution of the United States, to be dragged back into bondage, no mat- 
ter in what part of the vast extent of the States and their territories he may have 
taken refuge. 

My next inducement was a desire to increase my stock of information, and my 
opportunities of self-improvement, by a visit to the land of my paternal? ancestors. 

My third and chief object was, by the public exposition of the contaminating and 
degrading influences of Slavery upon the slaveholder and his abettors, as well as the 
slave, to excite such an intelligent interest on the subject of American Slavery, as 
may react upon my own country, and may tend to shame her out of her adhesion 
to a system so abhorrent to Christianity and to her republican institutions. 

My last object is, | am happy to say, in a fair way of being accomplished. | have 
held public meetings in Dublin, Wexford, Waterford, Cork, Youghal, Limerick, Belfast, 
Glasgow, Aberdeen, Perth, and Dundee, within the five months which have elapsed 
since | landed in England. An edition of 2000 copies of my Narrative has been exhausted, 
and | am in great hopes that before my visit to Great Britain shall be completed, thou- 
sands and tens of thousands of the intelligent and philanthropic will be induced to 
co-operate with the noble band of American abolitionists, for the overthrow of the 
meanest, hugest, and most dastardly system of iniquity that ever disgraced any country 
laying claim to the benefits of religion and civilization. 

| beg to refer my reader to the Preface to the First edition, and the Letter which 
follows it; to some notices of my Narrative from various sources, which will be found 


34 1845 

35 Douglass would later write two additional autobiographies: My Bondage and My Freedom 
(1855) and Life and Times of Frederick Douglass (1881/1892). 

36 Douglass sailed aboard the RMS Cambria from 16 to 28 August from Boston to Liverpool with 
James N. Buffum (1807-88), an anti-slavery activist who in September 1841 had protested along 
with Douglass when the Eastern Railroad Company refused to allow the two to ride together in 
first class. 

37 This abolitionist group founded by William Lloyd Garrison published the previous edition of 
Douglass’s autobiography. 

38 Thomas Auld, whose son Hugh Auld legally filed manumission papers for Douglass in December 
1846 after some of Douglass’s allies in England raised the $711 payment to ‘purchase’ his freedom 
39 The identity of Douglass’s father is ‘shrouded in mystery’ to use his own words from My Bond- 
age and My Freedom (1855). Based on what little he had been told, Douglass believed his father to 
be a white man, possibly a slaveholder (Aaron Anthony or Thomas Auld). 
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at the end of the book; and to the following notice of a public meeting held the 
evening previous to my departure from home, in the town of Lynn, Massachusetts, 
where | have resided for the last two years: — 

“Last Friday evening a meeting was held in Lyceum Hall, for the purpose of 
exchanging farewells with Frederick Douglass and James N. Buffum, prior to their 
departure, on the ensuing day, for the Old World. The spacious hall was crowded 
to its utmost capacity—hundreds of men and women being obliged to stand all the 
evening. This was a most gratifying fact, and spoke volumes for the onward prog- 
ress of the anti-slavery movement—since but six or seven years back, the people, 
instead of meeting with two such anti-slavery men for the interchange of kindly feel- 
ings, would have been more likely to meet them for the purpose of inflicting some 
summary punishment. Hundreds of persons enjoyed on this occasion the first good 
opportunity they have had to judge of Frederick Douglass's ability as a speaker and 
a reasoner; and unless | am much mistaken, their judgment was such as not only 
to increase their respect for him, but for his race, and the great movement now 
on foot to release it from thraldom.*” He spoke twice, and both times with great 
power. His second effort sparkled with wit from beginning to end. 

“The following resolutions were adopted, nem. con.“ 


“Resolved”—As the sense of this great gathering of the inhabitants of Lynn 
and vicinity, that we extend to our esteemed fellow-citizens Frederick 
Douglass and James N. Buffum, whose proposed departure for England has 
brought this multitude together, our heartiest good wishes for a successful 
issue of their journey. 

“Resolved’”—That we are especially desirous that Frederick Douglass, who 
came to this town a fugitive from slavery, should bear with him to the shores 
of the Old World, our unanimous testimony to the fidelity with which he has 
sustained the various relations of life, and to the deep respect with which he 
is now regarded by every friend of liberty throughout our borders.” 


It gives me great pleasure to be able to add, in an Appendix to the present edi- 
tion, an attempted Refutation of my Narrative, lately published in the “Delaware 
Republican” by Mr. A. C. C. Thompson.” My reply will be found along with Mr. 
Thompsons letter. | have thanked*® him there; but | cannot refrain from repeating 
my acknowledgments for the testimony he bears to the substantial truth of my 
story. We differ in our details, to be sure. But this was to be expected. He is the 
friend of slave-holders; he resides in a slave state, and is probably a slave-holder 
himself. He dares not speak the whole truth, if he would. | am an American slave, 
who have given my tyrant the slip. | am in a land of liberty, with no man to make me 
afraid. He agrees with me at least in the important fact, that | am what | proclaim 


40 Bondage or being enslaved 

41 Abbreviation of Latin nemine contradicente (no one contradicting, unanimously) 

42 Thompson was neighbour to the slaveholder Thomas Auld. Following publication of Doug- 
lass’s Narrative, Thompson’s published letter (12 December 1845) challenged the veracity of the 
autobiography. 

43 Douglass’s response, printed in the Appendix, declares: ‘I entreat you to accept my thanks for 
his [Thompson’s] full, free and unsolicited testimony in regard to my identity. There now need be 
no doubt on that point, however much there might have been before. You, Mr. Thompson, have 
for ever settled them. I give you the fullest credit for the deed, saying nothing of the motive’ (cxxvi). 
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myself to be, an ungrateful fugitive from the ‘patriarchal institutions’ of the Slave 

States; and he certifies that many of the heroes of my Narrative are still living and 

doing well, as ‘honoured and worthy members of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Glasgow, Feb. 6th, 1846. 


Source text 


Douglass, Frederick, Narrative of the Life of Frederick Douglass, an American Slave. 
Written by Himself, 2nd Dublin edn (Dublin: Webb & Chapman, 1846). 
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Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806-61) 


‘The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point’ (1848) 


Elizabeth Barrett Browning, née Elizabeth Barrett Moulton Barrett, had a 
close connection to Jamaica and slavery all her life. Her maternal grand- 
father, as Marjorie Stone notes in the ODNB, ‘owned Jamaican sugar 
plantations, ships trading between Newcastle and Jamaica, a brewery, flax 
spinning mills, and glassworks’. Her father, Edward Barrett Moulton Bar- 
rett (1785-1857), was born on his maternal grandfather’s slave-run estate, 
Cinnamon Hill in Jamaica, and inherited the property, which purportedly 
earned £50,000 a year prior to the poet’s marriage. Her brother Sam spent 
part of the 1830s helping to manage the Jamaican family estate, where he 
died of a tropical fever in 1840. 

Like her husband Robert Browning (1812-89) and his father, how- 
ever, EBB (as she dubbed herself) repudiated slavery, just as she repudi- 
ated her father’s forbidding any of his children to marry and eloped with 
poet Browning to Italy in 1846, where she gave birth to their son Robert 
Wiedemann Barrett Browning (1849-1912) and died in 1861. A radical 
in politics who at the age of twelve read and endorsed Mary Wollstone- 
craft’s Vindication of the Rights of Woman and supported the Italian 
cause of independence from Austrian rule, she also endorsed the 1833 
British abolition of slavery that in part led to the loss of her family’s coun- 
try home in England and removal to London, where she met her future 
husband in 1844. Even after their marriage, however, the Brownings’ 
income derived in part from the ship David Lyon, which she inherited 
from her slave-owning uncle Samuel. 
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She was a childhood poet-prodigy but first achieved fame with her two- 
volume Poems of 1844, which Edgar Allan Poe enthusiastically praised in 
the Broadway Journal in January 1845. Her most famous poems remain 
Sonnets from the Portuguese (1850) and Aurora Leigh (1857), a novel 
in verse addressing feminist issues ranging from women’s careers to mar- 
riage. Aurora Leigh so inspired Susan B. Anthony that she carried her per- 
sonal copy of the poem for years and ultimately donated it to the Library 
of Congress. When invited to contribute to the Liberty Bell, EBB sent ‘The 
Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point’, which directly confronted the open 
secret of slave-owners’ sexual violence against women in addition to other 
oppressions. This work is one of the few poems to inspire a postcolonial 
novel, Strange Music (2008), by Black British writer Laura Fish. 


‘The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point’ 


l 

| stand on the mark,“ beside the shore, 

Of the first white pilgrim’s bended knee; 
Where exile changed to ancestor, 

And God was thanked for liberty. 
| have run through the night — my skin is as dark — 
| bend my knee down on this mark — 

| look on the sky and the sea. 


Il. 
O, pilgrim-souls, | speak to you: 
| see you come out proud and slow 
From the land of the spirits, pale as dew, 
And round me and round me ye go. 
O, pilgrims, | have gasped and run 
All night long from the whips of one 
Who, in your names, works sin and woe! 


Ill. 
And thus | thought that | would come 
And kneel here where ye knelt before, 
And feel your souls around me hum 
In undertone to the ocean’s roar; 
And lift my black face, my black hand, 
Here in your names, to curse this land 
Ye blessed in Freedom's, heretofore. 


44 Plymouth Rock in Massachusetts 
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IV. 
I am black, | am black, 
And yet God made me, they say: 
But if He did so — smiling, back 
He must have cast his work away 
Under the feet of His white creatures, 
With a look of scorn, that the dusky features 
Might be trodden again to clay. 


V. 
And yet He has made dark things 
To be glad and merry as light; 

There’s a little dark bird sits and sings, 
There's a dark stream ripples out of sight; 
And the dark frogs chant in the safe morass,” 
And the sweetest stars are made to pass 

O’er the face of the darkest night. 


Vi. 

But we who are dark, we are dark! 

O God, we have no stars! 
About our souls, in care and cark,* 

Our blackness shuts like prison-bars! 
And crouch our souls so far behind, 
That never a comfort can they find, 

By reaching through their prison-bars. 


VII. 
Howbeit God’s sunshine and His frost 
They make us hot, they make us cold, 
As if we were not black and lost; 
And the beasts and birds in wood and wold,” 
Do fear us and take us for very men; — 
Could the whippoorwill or the cat of the glen® 
Look into my eyes and be bold? 


VIII. 

I am black, | am black, 

And once | laughed in girlish glee; 
For one of my color stood in the track 

Where the drivers”? drove, and looked at me: 
And tender and full was the look he gave! 
A Slave looked so at another Slave, — 

| look at the sky and the sea. 


45 Swamp 

46 That which burdens the spirit, trouble (OED) 
47 A piece of open country; a plain (OED) 

48 A mountain-valley (OED) 

49 Overseer of a gang of slaves (OED) 
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IX. 
And from that hour our spirits grew 
As free as if unsold, unbought; 
We were strong enough, since we were two, 
To conquer the world, we thought. 
The drivers drove us day by day: 
We did not mind; we went one way, 
And no better a liberty sought. 


X: 

In the open ground, between the canes,” 
He said “I love you,” as he passed: 

When the shingle-roof rang sharp with the rains, 
| heard how he vowed it fast. 

While others trembled, he sate?’ in the hut 

And carved me a bowl of the cocoa-nut, 
Through the roar of the hurricanes. 


Xl. 
| sang his name instead of a song; 
Over and over | sang his name: 
Backward and forward | sang it along, 
With my sweetest notes, it was still the same! 
But | sang it low, that the slave-girls near 
Might never guess, from what they could hear, 
That all the song was a name. 


XII. 
| look on the sky and the sea! 
We were two to love, and two to pray, — 
Yes, two, O God, who cried on Thee, 
Though nothing didst thou say. 
Coldly thou sat’st behind the sun, 
And now | cry, who am but one, — 
Thou wilt not speak to-day! 


XIIL. 

We were black, we were black, 

We had no claim to love and bliss — 
What marvel, ours was cast to wrack??? 

They wrung my cold hands out of his — 
They dragged him — why, | crawled to touch 
His blood’s mark in the dust — not much, 

Ye pilgrim-souls, — though plain as THis! 


50 Sugar-cane plants 
51 Sat 
52 A disastrous change in a state or condition of affairs; wreck, ruin, subversion (OED) 
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XIV. 
Wrong, followed by a greater wrong!*? 
Grief seemed too good for such as |; 
So the white men brought the shame ere long 
To stifle the sob in my throat thereby. 
They would not leave me for my dull 
Wet eyes! — it was too merciful 
To let me weep pure tears, and die. 


XV. 
I am black, | am black! 

| wore a child upon my breast, — 
An amulet” that hung too slack, 

And, in my unrest, could not rest! 
Thus we went moaning, child and mother, 
One to another, one to another, 

Until all ended for the best. 


XVI. 

For hark! | will tell you low — low — 

| am black, you see; 
And the babe, that lay on my bosom so, 

Was far too white — too white for me. 
As white as the ladies who scorned to pray 
Beside me at church but yesterday, 

Though my tears had washed a place for my knee. 


XVII. 

And my own child — | could not bear 

To look in his face, it was so white: 
So | covered him up with a kerchief rare, 

| covered his face in, close and tight! 
And he moaned and struggled as well as might be, 
For the white child wanted his liberty, — 

Ha, ha! he wanted his master’s right. 


XVIII. 

He moaned and beat with his head and feet — 
His little feet that never grew! 

He struck them out as it was meet 
Against my heart to break it through. 

| might have sung like a mother mild, 

But | dared not sing to the white-faced child 
The only song | knew. 


53 The ‘greater wrong’ here is rape. 
54 Anything worn about the person as a charm or preventive against evil (OED), hence here bit- 
terly ironic 
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XIX. 

And yet | pulled the kerchief close: 

He could not see the sun, | swear, 
More then, alive, than now he does 

From between the roots of the mangles® — where? 
| know where! — close! — a child and mother 
Do wrong to look at one another, 

When one is black and one is fair. 


XX. 

Even in that single glance | had 

Of my child’s face, — | tell you all, — 
| saw a look that made me mad, — 

The master’s look, that used to fall 
On my soul like his lash, — or worse, — 
Therefore, to save it from my curse, 

| twisted it round in my shawl. 


XXI. 
And he moaned and trembled from foot to head, — 
He shivered from head to foot, — 
Till, after a time, he lay, instead, 
Too suddenly still and mute; 
And | felt, beside, a creeping cold, — 
| dared to lift up just a fold, 
As in lifting a leaf of the mango fruit. 


XXIl. 

But MY fruit! ha, ha! — there had been 

(I laugh to think on’t at this hour!) 
Your fine white angels, — who have seen 

God’s secret nearest to His power, — 
And gathered my fruit to make them wine, 
And sucked the soul of that child of mine, 

As the humming-bird sucks the soul of the flower. 


XXIII. 

Ha, ha! for the trick of the angels white! 

They freed the white child’s spirit so; 
| said not a word, but day and night 

| carried the body to and fro; 
And it lay on my heart like a stone — as chill; 
The sun may shine out as much as he will, — 

| am cold, though it happened a month ago. 


55 A thicket of mangroves (OED), or trees and plants that thrive in salty marshes near the ocean 
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XXIV. 
From the white man’s house and the black man’s hut 
| carried the little body on; 
The forest’s arms did around us shut, 
And silence through the trees did run! 
They asked no questions as | went, — 
They stood too high for astonishment, — 
They could see God rise on his throne. 


XXV. 

My little body, kerchiefed fast, 

| bore it on through the forest — on — 
And when | felt it was tired at last, 

| scooped a hole beneath the moon. 
Through the forest-tops the angels far, 
With a white fine finger in every star 

Did point and mock at what was done. 


XXVI. 
Yet when it all was done aright, 
Earth twixt me and my baby strewed, — 
All changed to black earth, — nothing white, — 
A dark child in the dark, — ensued 
Some comfort, and my heart grew young; 
| sate down smiling there, and sung 
The song | told you of, for good. 


XXVII. 

And thus we two were reconciled, 

The white child and black mother, thus; 
For, as | sang it, — soft and wild, 

The same song, more melodious, 
Rose from the grave whereon | sate! 
It was the dead child singing that, 

To join the souls of both of us. 


XXVIII. 

| look on the sea and the sky! 

Where the Pilgrims’ ships first anchored lay, 
The great sun rideth gloriously! 

But the Pilgrims’ ghosts have slid away 
Through the first faint steaks of the morn! 
My face is black, but it glares with a scorn 

Which they dare not meet by day. 


XXIX. 
Ah, in their stead their hunter-sons! 
Ah, ah! they are on me! they form in a ring! 
Keep off, — I brave you all at once, — 
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| throw off your eyes like a noisome”® thing! 

You have killed the black eagle at nest, | think; 

Did you never stand still in your triumph, and shrink 
From the stroke of her wounded wing? 


XXX. 

(Man, drop that stone you dared to lift! —) 
| wish you, who stand there, seven abreast, 
Each for his own wife’s grace and gift, 

A little corpse as safely at rest, 
Hid in the mangles! yes, but she 
May keep live babies on her knee, 

And sing the song she liketh best. 


XXXI. 
| am not mad, — | am black! 
| see you staring in my face, — 
| know you staring, shrinking back, — 
Ye are born of the Washington race! 
And this land is the Free America, — 
And this mark on my wrist, — (I prove what | say) 
Ropes tied me up here to the flogging-place. 


XXXII. 
You think I shrieked there? not a sound! 
| hung as a gourd hangs in the sun; 
| only cursed them all around 
As softly as | might have done 
My own child after. From these sands 
Up to the mountains, lift your hands 
O Slaves, and end what | begun. 


XXXIII. 
Whips, curses! these must answer those! 
For in this UNION, ye have set 
Two kinds of men in adverse rows, 
Each loathing each! and all forget 
The seven wounds in Christ’s body fair; 
While He sees gaping everywhere 
Our countless wounds that pay no debt. 


XXXIV. 
Our wounds are different — your white men 
Are, after all, not gods indeed, 
Nor able to make Christs again 
Do good with bleeding. We who bleed, — 


56 Offensive 
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(Stand off!) — we help not in our loss, — 
We are too heavy for our cross, 
And fall and crush you and your seed. 


XXXV. 

| fall, — | swoon, — I look at the sky! 

The clouds are breaking on my brain: 
| am floated along, as if | should die 

Of Liberty’s exquisite pain! 
In the name of the white child waiting for me 
In the deep black death where our kisses agree, — 
White men, | leave you all curse-free, 

In my broken heart’s disdain! 


ENGLAND. 


Source text 


[Browning, Elizabeth Barrett,] ‘The Runaway Slave at Pilgrim’s Point’, The Liberty Bell: 


By Friends of Freedom (Boston: National Anti-Slavery Bazaar, 1848), 29-44. 
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William Wells Brown (1814?-84) 


London Anti-slavery Speech of September 1849 


In an introduction to William Wells Brown’s 1852 Three Years in Europe, 
British abolitionist William Farmer praised his colleague’s transatlan- 
tic impact. Revisiting details from Brown’s earlier 1847 narrative on his 
enslavement, Farmer cast Brown as a compelling lecturer who, building on 
skills cultivated as a speaker for the American Anti-Slavery Society (AASS) 
in the US, had progressed to international events in France and Britain. 
Thus, proposed Farmer: ‘Perhaps no coloured individual, not excepting 
that extraordinary man, Frederick Douglass, has done more good in dis- 
seminating anti-slavery principles in England, Scotland, and Ireland’ (xxv). 
Strikingly, Farmer admitted that Great Britain still harboured attitudes 
making ‘an intelligent representative of the oppressed coloured Americans’ 
crucial to the cause, ‘not only to describe in language of fervid eloquence, 
the wrongs inflicted upon his race in the United States’, but also to keep 
the transatlantic bonds among movement supporters strong (xxvii). 
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The 1849 speech below, delivered during a reception for Brown at the 
Store Street Concert Rooms in London on 27 September 1849, typified his 
sophisticated oratory in ways that anticipated his subsequent success as a 
novelist while also illustrating his keen awareness of a live audience. Utilis- 
ing such features as repetition, parallel structure, humour, vivid imagery 
and irony, Brown responded to speeches before his — including one recy- 
cling tired arguments to justify slavery’s continuation within the US — by 
asserting his personal experience as an authoritative standpoint. Reprinted 
in the Boston-based Liberator, the publications of Brown’s rousing speech, 
his opponent’s and others delivered that evening enabled readers of that 
periodical to capture a sense of the solidarity-building power that such 
events exercised for the transnational anti-slavery cause. 


London Anti-slavery Speech of September 1849 


Sir, | wish to make a remark or two in seconding the resolution which is now before 
the meeting. | am really glad that this meeting has produced this discussion, for | 
think it will all do good; in fact, | know it will, for the cause of truth. Reference has 
been made to slavery having been carried to America by the sanction of this coun- 
try.” Now, that is an argument generally used in America by slaveholders them- 
selves. (Hear, hear.)°® Go to the United States; talk to slaveholders about the disgrace 
of slavery being found in a professedly Christian republic, and they will immediately 
reply, ‘England imposed it upon us; Great Britain was the cause of it, for she estab- 
lished slavery in America, and we are only reaping the fruits of her act. Now, gentle- 
men, | would reply to our friend here, as | have replied to Americans again and 
again—If you have followed England in the bad example of the institution of slavery, 
now follow her in the good example of the abolition of slavery. (Cheers.) Some 
remarks were also made by that gentleman respecting the Americans having abol- 
ished the slave trade. It is true that they did pass a law, but not in 1808, that the slave 
trade should be abolished: they passed a law in 1788 that they would only continue 
the slave trade for twenty years longer, and at the end of that period there should 
not be any more slaves imported into the United States. They said, “We will rob 
Africa of her sons and daughters for twenty years longer, and then stop.’ (Hear and 
laughter.) But why did they determine that the slave trade should be put an end to? 
The honorable gentleman has not told you that. Why, it was to give to Virginia, 


57 Brown here references a previous address by another American, Mr. Jones, who self-identified as 
having ‘held property in Virginia’ but ‘refus[ing] to hold a slave’. Jones claimed, ‘I abhor, from my 
very soul, every form of slavery’. Yet, he excused its continuation in the US by blaming ‘Englishmen, 
Anglo-Saxons’ for its introduction into North America and praising 1808 American legislation set- 
ting a date after which no more captured Africans could be brought into the United States (i.e. in 
Jones’s terms, ‘making the slave trade piracy’), thereby limiting enslavement afterwards to being ‘a 
domestic institution’ (‘Public Reception’, 1). 

58 Here and in other places in its presentation of the address, The Liberator used a then-familiar 
strategy of inserting markers of audience response (such as ‘Cheers’ or ‘Laughter’) to alert readers 
to the speech’s original oratorical impact. 
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Kentucky and Maryland a monopoly in the trade of raising slaves to supply the 
Southern market. (Cheers.) That was the reason, and the only reason, why they 
abolished the foreign slave trade in America. They allowed the foreign slave trade to 
be carried on for twenty years from that time, and during the whole of that period 
made those who were engaged in the internal slave traffic pay a duty of ten dollars 
for every slave brought into the country, the whole of the money going into the 
exchequer of the United States. The Government said, ‘We will have a tariff of so 
much per head upon God’s children that are stolen from Africa, and the revenue 
derived therefrom shall be the support of the republican institutions of the United 
States.’ (Hear, hear.) Do the Americans claim credit for an act like that? Claim credit 
for abolishing the foreign slave trade, in order that they might make a lucrative 
domestic slave trade! (Cheers.) Why, ladies and gentlemen, only a few years since, 
40,000 slaves were carried out of the single State of Virginia, in one year, and driven 
off to the far South, to supply the market there. Claim credit for abolishing the slave 
trade! Claim credit for husbands torn from their wives, and children from their 
parents! Claim credit for herds of human beings carried off in coffle gangs, and to 
be worked to death in the rice and cotton fields! That is the character of the 
domestic slave trade now carried on, even in the capital of America. No, no; the 
people of the United States can claim no credit on that score. They can find no 
apology in the fact of slavery being a domestic institution. A pretty ‘domestic institu- 
tion, truly! (Hear, hear.) Why, in 1847, only two years since, a woman and her 
daughter were sold in the very capital of America, in the very city of Washington, 
by the U.S. marshal, on the 3d day of July, the day before the national anniversary of 
the glorious Declaration of Independence, by which all men were declared free and 
equal, and the product of the sale of these immortal beings was put into the trea- 
sury of the United States. That is one specimen among many of the working of the 
‘domestic institution’ of America. (Cheers.) It dooms me, for example, to be a slave 
as soon as | shall touch any part of the United States. (Hear, hear.) Yes, Sir, it is 
indeed domestic enough; it is domesticated all over the country; it extends from 
one end of America to the other, and is as domesticated as is the Constitution of 
the United States itself; it is just as domesticated as is the territory over which the 
United States Government have jurisdiction. Wherever the Constitution proclaims 
a bit of soil to belong to the United States, there it dooms me to be a slave the 
moment | set my foot upon it; and all the 20,000 or 30,000 of my brethren who 
have made their escape from the Southern States, and taken refuge in Canada or 
the Northern States, are in the same condition. And yet this American slavery is 
apologized for as a ‘domestic institution’! | am glad that our eloquent friend, Mr. 
Thompson, has impressed the fact upon your minds, that slavery is a national institu- 
tion, and that the guilt of maintaining it is national guilt. |am anxious that that circum- 
stance should be understood, and that Englishmen should know, that the slave is 
just as much a slave in the city of Boston; of which this gentleman is just as much a 
citizen as he is in Charleston, South Carolina: he is just as much a slave in any of the 
Eastern States as he is in the Southern States. If | am protected in my person in the 
city of Boston, and if | have been protected there for the last two or three years, 
and the slaveholder has not been able to catch me and carry me back again into 
slavery, | am not at all indebted for that privilege to the Constitution of the United 
States, but | owe it entirely to that public sentiment which my friend Mr. Thompson, 
at the peril of his life, so nobly helped to create in America. (Loud cheers.) | am 
indebted to the anti-slavery sentiment, and that alone, when | am in Boston itself, 
for the personal protection | enjoy. | cannot look at the Constitution or laws of 
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America as a protection to me; in fact, | have no Constitution, and no country. | 
cannot, like the eloquent gentleman who last addressed you, say—‘l am bound to 
stand up in favor of America. (Hear) | would to God that | could; but how can |! 
America has disfranchised me, driven me off, and declared that | am not a citizen, 
and never shall be, upon the soil of the United States. Can I, then, gentlemen, stand 
up for such a country as that? Can | have any thing to say in favor of a country that 
makes me a chattel, that renders me a saleable commodity, that converts me into a 
piece of property? Can | say any thing in favor of a country, or its institutions, that 
will give me up to the slaveholder, if he can only find out where | am, in any part of 
America? Why | am more free here tonight, in monarchical England, than | should 
be in my own republican country! Whatever our friend from Boston may do, | 
would that | could say with him, ‘I must, in honor, stand up in favor of America’ And 
yet | love America as much as he does. | admire her enterprising and industrious 
people quite as ardently as he can; but | hate her hideous institution, which has 
robbed me of a dear mother, which has plundered me of a beloved sister and three 
dear brothers, and which institution has doomed them to suffer, as they are now 
suffering, in chains and slavery. Whatever else there may be to admire in the condi- 
tion of America, at all events, | hate that portion of her Constitution. | hate, | fer- 
vently hate, those laws and institutions of America, which consign three millions of 
my brethren and sisters to chains for life. Talk about going to the slaveholders with 
money! Talk about recognizing their right to property in human beings! What! prop- 
erty in man! property in God's children! | will not acknowledge that any man has a 
right to hold me as property, till he can show his right to supersede the prerogative 
of that Creator whose alone | am. [Cheers.] Just read the letter which you will find 
in the preface to my narrative, where my own master has very kindly offered to sell 
me to myself for half price. [Laughter] He imagines that the anti-slavery movement 
has depreciated his property in me, and therefore he offers to take half price for his 
runaway property. [Renewed laughter.] My answer to him was, that he should never 
receive a single dollar from me, or any one else in my behalf, with my consent. 
[Cheers.] | said so, because | am not willing to acknowledge the right of property in 
man under any circumstances. | believe that the same God who made the slave- 
holder made the slave —[hear, hear]—and that the one is just as free as the other. 
Before resuming my seat, | would say to our friend from Boston, as | said to 
another gentleman a short time before | left America, who talked in a similar man- 
ner about the slave States, and the good treatment the slaves received, and so forth. 
At the close of a meeting, that gentleman rose, and requested permission to ask 
me some simple questions, which were as follows: Had | not enough to eat when 
| was in slavery? Was | not well clothed while in the Southern States? Was | ever 
whipped? and so forth. | saw that he only wanted a peg on which to hang a pro- 
slavery speech, but | answered his questions in the affirmative. He immediately rose 
and made a speech, in which he endeavored to make his audience believe that | had 
run away from a very good place indeed. [Laughter.] He asked them if they did not 
know hundreds and thousands of poor people in America and England, who would 
be willing to go into the State of Missouri and there fill the situation | had run away 
from. [Cries of Oh, Oh!] A portion of the assembly for a moment really thought 
his plea for slavery was a good one. | saw that the meeting was anxious to break 
up, in consequence of the lateness of the hour, and therefore that it would not do 
for me to reply at any length, and | accordingly rose and made a single remark in 
answer to this pro-slavery speech. | said, the gentleman has praised up the situation 
| left, and made it appear quite another thing to what it ever appeared to me when 
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| was there; but however that may be, | have to inform him that that situation is still 
vacant, and as far as I° have any thing voluntary to do with it, it shall remain so; but, 
nevertheless, if that gentleman likes to go into Missouri and fill it, | will give him a 
recommendation to my old master, and | doubt not that he would receive him with 
open arms, and give him enough to eat, enough to wear, and flog him when ever 
he thought he required it. (Loud cheers and laughter.) So | say to our friend from 
Boston, tonight, if he is so charmed with slavery, he shall have the same recommen- 
dation to my old master. [Loud cheers.] 


Source text 


Wells Brown, William, ‘Public Reception of Wm. W. Brown in the Metropolis of England’, 


The Liberator 9.44 (2 November 1849), 1. 
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Transatlantic Exchanges on Slavery (1853-63) 


In the upcoming cluster of entries, we feature an instigating text — an 
anti-slavery epistle addressed to US women — and a series of responses. 
After first presenting ‘The Affectionate and Christian Address of Many 
Thousands of Women of Great Britain’, we then summarise a widely read 
response from American magazine editor Sarah Hale. We next spotlight 
another pro-slavery reaction text, by American First Lady Julia Tyler. 
Another entry presents in full a letter by Harriet Jacobs, later author of 
Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl. (Her text replied not to the original 
British text but to Tyler, whose claims about enslavement Jacobs refutes.) 
The concluding entry briefly summarises yet another publication related 
to the original ‘Address’ — a pamphlet from Harriet Beecher Stowe, which 
did not appear until after the US Civil War had begun. Source texts and 
references for all appear at the end of this omnibus selection. 
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Harriet Sutherland-Leveson-Gower, Duchess 
of Sutherland (1806—68) and Anthony Ashley- 
Cooper, 7" Earl of Shaftesbury (1801-85) with 
signatures by thousands of British women 


‘The Affectionate and Christian Address of Many Thousands of 
Women of Great Britain and Ireland to Their Sisters the Women 
of the United States of America’ (1853) 


After the 1833 abolition of slavery throughout the British Empire, British 
anti-slavery advocates turned their attention to the United States. Espe- 
cially after the 1852 publication of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, British women’s 
groups circulated petitions to bring political pressure to bear on the South- 
ern United States. A particularly ambitious effort, composed by the influ- 
ential social reform leader the 7" Earl of Shaftesbury, passed hand to hand 
and door to door for more than a year. The final product contained some 
562,848 signatures filling twenty-six leather-bound volumes, all express- 
ing support for the abolitionist cause. Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-96) 
was presented with a copy during her first British tour and the text below 
was widely disseminated through the press on both sides of the Atlantic. 
Printings in the US and England sometimes also included accounts of how 
the Duchess of Sutherland, herself an avid abolitionist, helped catalyse this 
epistolary project by assembling women at Stafford House, London, in 
November 1852 and reading them a draft of the letter. 

Born into a prominent Whig family (the Howards, Earls of Carlisle), 
Harriet Elizabeth Georgiana Leveson-Gower enhanced her social position 
and wealth by marrying George Granville Leveson-Gower, who became 
Duke of Sutherland. Friend to Queen Victoria (and serving several times as 
mistress of the robes), she became a political ally of W. E. Gladstone. Link- 
ing her social role to political causes, including anti-slavery, she famously 
hosted such events as Harriet Beecher Stowe’s visit to Stafford House and 
a performance by Mary Webb of a one-woman reading based on Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. 

Evangelical leader Lord Shaftesbury, who may well have been the pri- 
mary author of the ‘Affectionate and Christian Address’, also helped host 
Stowe during her first British visit. Accompanying the US anti-slavery 
star on visits to schools for poor children and Model Lodging Houses for 
London’s destitute, for instance, he garnered high praise from her for his 
activism (Stowe, Sunny Memories, vol. II, ‘Letter XXVIII’, ‘Letter X XIX’). 
Lord Shaftesbury also campaigned to protect women and young children 
from dangerous coal-mine labour and to re-envision approaches to treat- 
ing mental illness. 

Via commentary in the ‘Introductory’ chapter for Sunny Memories, 
Stowe would enthusiastically support the ‘Affectionate and Christian 
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Address’. Ever the self-promoter, she framed her own presentation of 
the letter by printing Lord Shaftesbury’s remarks made at the Stafford 
House reception for her. There he described the letter as aiming ‘to 
cultivate the most friendly and affectionate relations between the two 
countries’, a goal he said was affirmed by the event’s welcome to Stowe 
as ‘an American lady’ devoting her genius ‘to the glory of God and the 
temporal and eternal interests of the human race’ (I, xli). In the US, 
the letter and its petitioners garnered a wide range of responses, as the 
entries below demonstrate. 


‘Affectionate and Christian Address of Many Thousands of 
Women of Great Britain’ 


“A common origin, a common faith, and, we sincerely believe, a common cause, 
urge us, at the present moment, to address you on the subject of that system of 
negro slavery which still prevails so extensively, and, even under kindly disposed 
masters, with such frightful results, in many of the vast regions of the western 
world. 

“We will not dwell on the ordinary topics — on the progress of civilization; 
on the advance of freedom every where, on the rights and requirements of the 
nineteenth century; but we appeal to you very seriously to reflect, and to ask 
counsel of God, how far such a state of things is in accordance with his holy word, 
the inalienable rights of immortal souls, and the pure and merciful spirit of the 
Christian religion. 

“We do not shut our eyes to the difficulties, nay, the dangers, that might 
beset the immediate abolition of that long-established system; we see and admit 
the necessity of preparation for so great an event; but in speaking of indispens- 
able preliminaries, we cannot be silent on those laws of your country which, in 
direct contravention of God’s own law, instituted in the time of man’s innocency, 
deny, in effect, to the slave the sanctity of marriage, with all its joys, rights, and 
obligations; which separate, at the will of the master, the wife from the husband, 
and the children from the parents. Nor can we be silent on that awful system 
which, either by statute or by custom, interdicts to any race of man or any por- 
tion of the human family education in the truths of the gospel and the ordinances 
of Christianity. 

“A remedy applied to these two evils alone would commence the amelioration 
of their sad condition. We appeal to you, then, as sisters, as wives, and as moth- 
ers, to raise your voices to your fellow-citizens, and your prayers to God, for the 
removal of this affliction and disgrace from the Christian world. We do not say 
these things in a spirit of self-complacency, as though our nation were free from the 
guilt it perceives in others. We acknowledge with grief and shame our heavy share in 
this great sin. We acknowledge that our forefathers introduced, nay, compelled the 
adoption of slavery in those mighty colonies. We humbly confess it before Almighty 
God; and it is because we so deeply feel, and so unfeignedly avow, our own complic- 
ity that we now venture to implore your aid to wipe away our common crime and 
our common dishonor.’ 
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Responses to the ‘Affectionate Letter’ 
Sarah Josepha Hale (1788-1879) 


Summary and Commentary: ‘Editors’ Table’ (1853) 


To some extent American reception of “The Affectionate and Christian 
Address’ split along the Mason-Dixon Line. While abolitionist groups 
praised and reprinted the petition, pro-slavery authors countered with 
parodies, ridicule and direct criticism. Among their targets were the British 
economic system (for sponsoring wage slavery), the Duchess of Sutherland 
herself (for the treatment of her tenants) and British women in general (for 
their meddlesomeness). 

Not all of the negative responses to the ‘Affectionate and Christian 
Address’ emerged from the US South, however. Sarah Josepha Hale, who 
served for decades as editor of the popular Boston-based Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, may be best known today for her promotion of Thanksgiving as a 
national holiday, her ‘Mary Had a Little Lamb’ children’s poem and her 
fund-raising for a Bunker Hill Monument. But Hale, like numerous Amer- 
ican women writers of her day, also wrote her way into the transnational 
debate over slavery. First came an 1852 reissuing of her novel (Northwood, 
1827) with new chapters added to promote the ‘repatriation’ movement 
of sending Blacks ‘back’ to Africa. Also in 1852, she published Liberia, 
an extended pro-‘return’ narrative from the Southern perspective. And in 
1853, invoking her editorial position at Godey’s, she presented a stinging 
reply to her British ‘Sisters’. 

Dubbing her text ‘Candid’ in its title, Hale penned a rebuke, despite an 
opening paragraph complimenting the ‘kind manner’ of the ‘Affectionate 
Letter’, acknowledging a shared religious faith and commending the sin- 
cere zeal of the British missive. Most of Hale’s essay addressed such faults 
as ‘the original sin of . . . this evil system’ of slavery having been ‘the work 
of the British government, which upheld the slave trade till our country 
achieved her independence’. She excoriated the transatlantic letter-writers 
for hypocrisy, given the suffering of their own underclass: ‘Pardon us when 
we say you seem little aware, Christian Women of England, while shed- 
ding tender tears over the fictitious woes of imaginary negroes in America, 
of the real condition of the poor white people in your own country’, par- 
ticularly ‘the London poor’ trapped in ‘such pestilential dens [as] could 
not be found or made on the plantations where our colored people are 
employed’. And she called on her transatlantic women counterparts to 
redirect their energies toward support for the Liberian colony and ‘the 
negroes under British care at Sierra Leone’, as well as for ‘the free colored 
subjects of Britain in the West Indies’ (274). Closing with a reminder that 
‘Charity, to be Christian, must begin at home’, Hale sarcastically prom- 
ised: ‘We assure you of our fervent prayers for your success’ (275). 
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Julia Gardiner Tyler (1820-59) 


Summary and Commentary: ‘To the Duchess of Sutherland and 
Ladies of England’ (1853) 


Tyler, the eleventh First Lady of the United States, was born and raised in 
New York but became a Southerner through her 1844 marriage to Presi- 
dent John Tyler. She served as his political helpmate until their retirement 
to his Virginia plantation. A staunch defender of slavery, Tyler composed 
her ‘To the Duchess of Sutherland and Ladies of England’ as a rebut- 
tal. Her letter first appeared on 28 January 1853 in both the Richmond 
Enquirer and New York Herald, and later in the February issue of the 
Southern Literary Messenger, where it found much support among pro- 
slavery sympathisers. That periodical’s editor opined: 


The moral weight of Mrs. Tyler’s communication is greatly enhanced 
by the fact that she is herself a Northern lady, who came to the 
Southern home which she adorns, as the bride of an eminent South- 
ern Statesman, an ex-president of the United States. Her view of the 
institution of slavery is not therefore effected by early prejudices, 
while her social position, it must be admitted, is as high as that of the 
proud mistress of Stafford House or any other titled lady of Great 
Britain. 


Tyler warned that ‘the women of the South, especially, have not received 
your address in the kindest spirit’, accusing English women of unduly 
meddling in others’ affairs. She then invoked a standard litany of South- 
ern defences of the ‘peculiar institution’, including the charge of English 
hypocrisy: ‘England not only permitted but encouraged the slave trade, for 
a period of a century and a half, as a means of swelling her coffers’ (122). 
Comparing the plight of working-class wage-slaves in England and Irish 
peasants to America’s slaves, she envisioned: “There, on the roadside, sinks 
an attenuated and exhausted mother, still straining her perishing child to 
her breast, while the unhappy husband and father, himself foodless and 
raimentless, sheds drops of agony over the heartrending scene’ (125). In 
contrast, she described the comfort and happiness of America’s enslaved 
people: “The negro of the South lives sumptuously in comparison with 
the 100,000 of the white population of London. He is clothed warmly 
in winter, and has his meat twice daily, without stint of bread’ (124). She 
advised: ‘We are content to leave England in the enjoyment of her peculiar 
institutions; and we insist upon the right to regulate ours without her aid’ 
(1256) 
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Harriet Ann Jacobs (1813-97) 


‘Letter from a Fugitive Slave’ (1853) 


Harriet Ann Jacobs was born enslaved in Edenton, North Carolina, fled her 
abusive enslaver in 1835 and spent seven years hiding in her grandmother’s 
attic before escaping to the North in 1842. In June of 1853, Jacobs, then 
a fugitive living in New York, came across Julia Tyler’s “To the Duchess 
of Sutherland’ in an old copy of The New York Tribune. Outraged at the 
former First Lady’s defence of slavery, she immediately penned a response 
of her own and sent it off to the Tribune, signing it as ‘A Fugitive Slave’. 
The letter appeared in print only a few days later and was soon reprinted 
in other periodicals. Encouraged by the audience her text found, Jacobs 
began writing additional letters and eventually published her full-length 
memoir, Incidents in the Life of a Slave Girl, under the pseudonym ‘Linda 
Brent’, in 1861. Much of Jacobs’s argument in that volume is forecast in 
the 1853 Tribune letter, which actually offers a more explicit critique of 
white enslavers’ abuse of young enslaved women than Jacobs would feel 
she could address as directly in portraying her own personal experiences in 
her longer narrative. 


‘Letter from a Fugitive Slave’ 


Slaves Sold Under Peculiar Circumstances 


We publish the subjoined communication exactly as written by the author with the 
exception of corrections in punctuation and spelling and the omission of one or 
two passages. —Ed. 


To the Editor® of the N. Y. Tribune. 

Sir: Having carefully read your paper for some months | became very much 
interested in some of the articles and comments written on Mrs. Tyler’s Reply to the 
Ladies of England. Being a slave myself, | could not have felt otherwise. Would that 
| could write an article worthy of notice in your columns. As | never enjoyed the 
advantages of an education, therefore | could not study the arts of reading and writ- 
ing, yet, poor as it may be, | had rather give it from my own hand, than have it said 
that | employed others to do it for me.®' The truth can never be told so well through 
the second and third person as from yourself. But | am straying from the question. In 
that Reply to the Ladies of England, Mrs. Tyler said that slaves were never sold only 


60 Horace Greely (1811-72), editor and founder of the newspaper, was an abolitionist and former 
Whig Congressman; he transformed The New York Tribune into the highest-circulating newspaper 
in the country. 

61 Jacobs’s comment here is important in light of later speculation about her Incidents text having 
been written not by her but by her white editor, Lydia Maria Child. 
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under very peculiar circumstances. As Mrs. Tyler and her friend Bhains® were so far 
used up, that he could not explain what those peculiar circumstances were, let one 
whose peculiar sufferings justifies her in explaining it for Mrs. Tyler. 

| was born a slave, reared in the Southern hot-bed until | was the mother of two 
children, sold at the early age of two and four years old. | have been hunted through 
all of the Northern States, but no, | will not tell you of my own suffering—no, it 
would harrow up my soul, and defeat the object that | wish to pursue. Enough—the 
dregs of that bitter cup have been my bounty for many years. 

And, as this is the first time that | ever took my pen in my hand to make such 
an attempt, you will not say that it is fiction, for had | the inclination | have neither 
the brain or talent to write it. But to this very peculiar circumstance under which 
slaves are sold. 

My mother was held as property by a maiden lady; when she married, my 
younger sister was in her fourteenth year, whom they took into the family. She was 
as gentle as she was beautiful. Innocent and guileless child, the light of our desolate 
hearth! But oh, my heart bleeds to tell you of the misery and degradation she was 
forced to suffer in slavery. The monster® who owned her had no humanity in his 
soul. The most sincere affection that his heart was capable of, could not make 
him faithful to his beautiful and wealthy bride the short time of three months, but 
every stratagem was used to seduce my sister. Mortified and tormented beyond 
endurance, this child came and threw herself on my mother’s bosom, the only place 
where she could seek refuge from her persecutor; and yet she could not protect 
the child that she bore into the world. On that bosom, with bitter tears, she told 
her troubles, and entreated her mother to save her. And oh, Christian mothers! 
You that have daughters of your own, can you think of your sable sisters without 
offering a prayer to that God who created all in their behalf! My poor mother, natu- 
rally high-spirited, smarting under what she considered as the wrongs and outrages 
which her child had to bear, sought her master, entreating him to spare her child. 
Nothing could exceed his rage at this what he called impertinence. My mother was 
dragged to jail, there remained twenty-five days, with negro traders to come in as 
they liked to examine her, as she was offered for sale. My sister was told she must 
yield, or never expect to see her mother again. There were three younger children; 
on no other condition could she be restored to them, without the sacrifice of one. 
That child gave herself up to her master’s bidding, to save one that was dearer to 
her than life itself. And can you, Christian, find it in your heart to despise her? Ah, 
no! not even Mrs. Tyler; for though we believe that the vanity of a name would lead 
her to bestow her hand where her heart could never go with it, yet, with all her 
faults and follies, she is nothing more than a woman. For if her domestic hearth is 
surrounded with slaves, ere long before this she has opened her eyes to the evils 
of slavery, and that the mistress as well as the slave must submit to the indignities 
and vices imposed on them by their lords of body and soul. But to one of those 
peculiar circumstances. 

At fifteen, my sister held to her bosom an innocent offspring of her guilt and 
misery. In this way she dragged a miserable existence of two years, between the 


62 Bhains remains unidentified in Jacobs’s letter. 

63 Belying her claim to be limited in her writing abilities, Jacobs repeatedly riffs on the word ‘pecu- 
liar’, a term often used in the nineteenth century to refer to slavery. 

64 Dr James Norcom, a physician in Edenton, North Carolina 
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fires of her mistress’s jealousy and her master’s brutal passion. At seventeen, she 
gave birth to another helpless infant, heir to all the evils of slavery. Thus life and its 
sufferings was meted out to her until her twenty-first year. Sorrow and suffering 
had made its ravages upon her—she was less the object to be desired by the fiend 
who had crushed her to the earth; and as her children grew, they bore too strong 
a resemblance to him who desired to give them no other inheritance save Chains 
and Handcuffs, and in the dead hour of the night, when this young, deserted mother 
lay with her little ones clinging around her, little dreaming of the dark and inhuman 
plot that would be carried into execution before another dawn, and when the sun 
rose on God’s beautiful earth, that broken-hearted mother was far on her way to 
the capital of Virginia. That day should have refused her light to so disgraceful and 
inhuman an act in your boasted country of Liberty. Yet, reader, it is true, those two 
helpless children were the sons of one of your sainted Members in Congress;°° that 
agonized mother, his victim and slave. And where she now is God only knows, who 
has kept a record on high of all that she has suffered on earth. 

And, you would exclaim, Could not the master have been more merciful to his 
children? God is merciful to all of his children, but it is seldom that a slaveholder has 
any mercy for his slave child. And you will believe it when | tell you that mother and 
her children were sold to make room for another sister, who was now the age of 
that mother when she entered the family. And this selling appeased the mistress’s 
wrath, and satisfied her desire for revenge, and made the path more smooth for her 
young rival at first. For there is a strong rivalry between a handsome mulatto girl 
and a jealous and faded mistress, and her liege lord sadly neglects those little atten- 
tions for a while that once made her happy. For the master will either neglect his 
wife or double his attentions, to save him from being suspected by his wife. Would 
you not think that Southern Women had cause to despise that Slavery which forces 
them to bear so much deception practiced by their husbands? Yet all this is true, for 
a slaveholder seldom takes a white mistress, for she is an expensive commodity, not 
submissive as he would like to have her but more apt to be tyrannical; and when 
his passion seeks another object, he must leave her in quiet possession of all the 
gewgaws that she has sold herself for. But not so with his poor slave victim, that he 
has robbed of everything that makes life desirable; she must be torn from the little 
that is left to bind her to life, and sold by her seducer and master, caring not where, 
so that it puts him in possession of enough to purchase another victim. And such 
are the peculiar circumstances of American Slavery—of all the evils in God’s sight 
the most to be abhorred. 

Perhaps while | am writing this you too, dear Emily, may be on your way to the 
Mississippi River, for those peculiar circumstances occur every day in the midst of 
my poor oppressed fellow-creatures in bondage. And oh, ye Christians, while your 
arms are extended to receive the oppressed of all nations, while you exert every 
power of your soul to assist them to raise funds, put weapons in their hands, tell 
them to return to their own country to slay every foe until they break the accursed 
yoke from off their necks, not buying and selling; this they never do under any cir- 
cumstances. But while Americans do all this, they forget the millions of slaves they 
have at home, bought and sold under very peculiar circumstances. 


65 Richmond, Virginia, some 130 miles from Edenton 
66 Samuel Tredwell Sawyer, later elected as North Carolina Representative (1837-9) 
67 ‘Emily’ is likely the ‘handsome mulatto girl’ referenced above. 
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And because one friend of the slave®® has dared to tell of their wrongs you 
would annihilate her. But in Uncle Tom’s Cabin she has not told the half. Would that 
| had one spark from her store house of genius and talent | would tell you of my 
own sufferings®’—I would tell you of wrongs that Hungary has never inflicted, nor 
England ever dreamed of in this free country where all nations fly for liberty, equal 
rights, and protection under your stripes and stars. It should be stripes and scars, 
for they go along with Mrs. Tyler’s peculiar circumstances, of which | have told you 
only one. 

A Fugitive Slave 


Harriet Beecher Stowe (1811-96) 


Summary and Commentary: A Reply to ‘The Affectionate 
and Christian Address of Many Thousands of Women of 
Great Britain and Ireland, to Their Sisters, the Women of 
the United States of America’ (1863) 


In early 1863, Harriet Beecher Stowe, who had received bound copies of 
the original ‘Affectionate’ text during her first trip to Britain, published 
a belated reply ‘in behalf of many thousands of American women’. (She 
released this text both in The Atlantic, in January, and as a sixty-three-page 
pamphlet published in London). She begged forgiveness for being slow to 
respond in print. She justified the delay by referencing the conflict lead- 
ing up to the Civil War and its ensuing, still-ongoing trauma as having 
required focused energy from America’s anti-slavery women. After recount- 
ing several of the War’s major events, Stowe proffered observations from 
‘an eye-witness’ Union military leader who described having ‘liberated two 
thousand slaves’ (29), turning many of the men into soldiers and estab- 
lishing the women and children in temporary quarters in South Carolina’s 
Sea Islands. Discussing Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation, she opined 
that it had ‘been much misunderstood and misrepresented in England’ and 
extolled its call for ‘Slaveholding States’ to ‘emancipate peaceably with 
compensation’ or suffer consequences (45-6). 

Purposefully echoing the earlier ‘Affectionate’ letter, Stowe then begged 
her ‘Sisters’ in Britain to support the Northern (i.e. Union) cause in the War. 
She reproached them for various signs of Britain’s hypocritical affiliation 
with the Confederacy. She bitterly cited the example of ‘a war-steamer, built 
for a man-stealing Confederacy with English gold in an English dockyard, 


68 Harriet Beecher Stowe 

69 Sadly, though Jacobs praises Stowe here, the famous author rebuffed later requests from Lydia 
Maria Child and Jacobs for assistance toward publication of the autobiography of this ‘fugitive 
slave’. Instead, Stowe sought to appropriate Jacobs’s narrative for inclusion in her own Key to Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin; fortunately, Jacobs persisted and published her own account. 
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going out of an English harbor, manned by English sailors, with the full 
knowledge of English Government-officers, in defiance of the Queen’s proc- 
lamation of neutrality’ (53). Urging her Sisters to reject rhetoric presenting 
the South as ‘fighting for independence’, Stowe insisted they were instead 
fighting to ‘establish the doctrine that the white may enslave the negro’ (49). 
Recycling words and sentiments from the original ‘Address’ to American 
women, Stowe called on her anticipated British readers ‘as sisters, as wives, 
and as mothers, to raise [their] voices’ (62) against ‘the decline of the noble 
anti-slavery fire in England’ (63). 


Source texts 


[Hale, Sara Josepha], ‘Editor’s Table: The Candid and Christian Reply of the Women 
of America to “The Affectionate and Christian Address of Many Thousands of the 
Women of England”’, Godey’s Lady’s Book 8.3 (March 1853), 274-5. 

[Jacobs, Harriet A.], ‘Letter from a Fugitive Slave’, New York Daily Tribune (21 June 
1853), 6. 
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‘Dramatic Readings by a Coloured Native of 
Philadelphia’ (1856) 


Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin (1852) generated an unprec- 
edented level of transatlantic reader response dubbed a ‘mania’ by the 
British press and embodied in cultural products ranging from pirated edi- 
tions to ‘Uncle Tomitudes’ such as decorative plates, dolls and toys. Fur- 
ther, in this era before copyright restrictions, playwrights quickly adapted 
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the narrative, with elaborately staged scenes like Eliza Harris’s crossing of 
the Ohio River to freedom and the death of little Eva becoming audience 
favourites. These plays also tapped into minstrelsy traditions depicting 
negative stereotypes of Black characters, thereby reinforcing racist atti- 
tudes. 

Stowe herself penned only one dramatic adaptation of her novel, The 
Christian Slave, written for African American Mary Webb to perform. 
After touring in the northern US, Webb took letters of introduction from 
Stowe to smooth the way for formal readings in Britain, the most famous 
of which was held at the Duchess of Sutherland’s Stafford House. 

Such a one-woman staging eschewed the ‘special effects’ becoming 
staples in the elaborate Uncle-Tom-based melodramas but gave more 
attention to Stowe’s message and treatment of enslaved women characters 
than other dramatic adaptations (Clark, 339-40). Additionally, as Eric 
Gardner suggests, Webb’s performance enabled audiences to engage ‘the 
novel voiced through a black body’, one seen as both refined and exotic 
(105). Periodical reviews of Webb’s British performances — including the 
unsigned one from the widely read Illustrated London News featured 
here — can thus illuminate the transatlantic anti-slavery movement’s com- 
plex responses to Black identities. 


MRA, MARY J. WEED Ci COLOCIEND SATIVE OF YTITLADELITILA) MRADING “ UNCLE TOM'S CABIN,” ox mhii 
TALL OF STAPYORI HOUSE 


Figure 1.4 ‘Mrs. Mary Webb (A Coloured Native of Philadelphia) 
Reading “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” in the Hall of Strafford House’, 
Illustrated London News 29 (2 August 1856), 122. Courtesy Division of 
Rare and Manuscript Collections, Cornell University Library. 
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‘Dramatic Readings by a Coloured Native of Philadelphia’ 


The great hall of Stafford House’? was on Monday last the scene of an event which 
would have caused considerable astonishment to any gentleman of the Southern 
States of America who might have happened to be present. A large audience was 
gathered together in that hall—one of the most magnificent in London—to listen 
to a lady of colour giving dramatic readings. The Duchess of Sutherland had devoted 
her mansion, for the time, to the service of a Mrs. F. Webb, and our Southerner 
would have been confounded and disgusted at the sight of what he would call 
a “tarnation nigger””' being listened to with the most respectful attention by no 
inconsiderable number of the aristocracy of England. 

However, Mrs. Webb is not a “nigger.” She is the daughter indeed of a woman 
of full African blood; but her father was a European. Her colour is a rich olive, 
and her features are remarkably delicate and expressive. Her mother, after three 
efforts, succeeded in making her escape from Virginia to Massachusetts, just three 
weeks before the daughter's birth. The daughter was brought up for some time in 
luxury, but hard times succeeded, and the indomitable negro-mother had to work 
incessantly that her daughter might complete the education begun under happier 
circumstances. After-events showed the wisdom of her determination. Her daugh- 
ter married Mr. Webb, a tradesman of Philadelphia, in good circumstances. On his 
failure Mrs. Webb resolved to devote her talents to practical account; and, after 
taking lessons in elocution, delivered dramatic readings with great success before 
American audiences. She is accredited to the Duchess of Sutherland by Mrs. Stowe, 
who has dramatised her own novel of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” for Mrs. Webb’s especial 
benefit. 

During the first portion of the readings on Monday there was not much to 
strike the observer. All that could be said was that Mrs. Webb had a remarkably 
sweet and flexible voice, apparently without much power; that she displayed consid- 
erable feeling in the rendering of particular passages; and that she was careful on the 
side of restraint rather than exuberance. There was nothing to excite the sympa- 
thies of the hearer very violently; and, had the readings terminated here, the reader 
would have made a pleasant impression and no more. In the second part, however, 
Mrs. Webb showed that she possessed considerable and rather peculiar dramatic 
power. With very little gesticulation, and simply by judicious modulations of the 
voice, combined with earnest and effective delivery, she gave great effect to the last 
dark, powerful scenes of the drama. The manner in which Cassy’s story was told 
was especially pathetic; and although, from its length, it threatened to be tedious, 
the attention of the audience seldom flagged. But Mrs. Webb was most successful in 
the character of Tom himself. The hoarse negro voice, the solemn tones—those of 
a man living in a world which seems to be a perpetual contradiction to the laws of 
that God in whom he firmly believes—were very striking. The piety, the resignation, 
the humility, and, at the same time, the confidence of Tom’s character were brought 
out fully. The singing of the hymns was remarkably effective. The peculiar negro 
intonation, the struggle after correctness of melody, the solemn meaning which the 


70 Stafford House was famous during this era as a glittering site of aristocratic liberal politics with 
distinguished guests drawn to causes the Duchess supported, including anti-slavery. 

71 The anonymous reviewer’s use of the racist term ‘nigger’ seems designed to critique an imag- 
ined attendee from the US South, not to demean Webb — yet nonetheless enshrines racist sentiment 
within the text. 
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singer threw into the words, gave great prominence to this portion of the readings. 
It was a mixture of solemnity and pathos quite indescribable; and it was evident that 
Mrs. Webb had, in the latter part of the entertainment, regained a portion of that 
confidence which she had lost at the commencement. She was heartily applauded. 
We understand that she has produced a great sensation in America by reading por- 
tions of “Hiawatha,” dressed in Indian costume. We can easily imagine that the 
peculiarity of her delivery would be well adapted to that curious poem. It is unlucky 
for Mrs. Webb that she has visited London just as “all the world,” that is to say, the 
small fraction of London which is the peculiar patron of entertainments of this kind, 
is absent, or going to be absent. Nevertheless, we trust that there will be enough 
friends of the dark races left in London to carry out to a successful termination the 
attempt which the Duchess of Sutherland has so kindly and powerfully assisted. 


Source text 


‘Dramatic Readings by a Coloured Native of Philadelphia’, Illustrated London News 
(2 August 1856), 121-2. 
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From ‘British Abolitionist Movements: Slavery 
and the American Churches’ (1856) 


After their abolition of slavery in the West Indies, British anti-slavery lead- 
ers made America’s continued acceptance of ‘the peculiar institution’ a 
focus of their energies. One target for critique was the role of US Christian 
religious leaders in sustaining the system. For example, the Anti-Slavery 
Reporter printed numerous articles excoriating the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions (ABCFM) for helping enable slavery, 
including among Native Americans. 

This campaign drew from and contributed to British leaders’ print- 
supported networking with US-based abolitionists, as illustrated by 
the excerpt below from an unsigned Anti-Slavery Reporter article and 
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similar 1850s reports in that publication (‘Illustrations’ and ‘Mrs. H. B. 
Stowe’). In addressing elite Native Americans’ enslavement practices, 
the piece deflects blame away from those slaveholders themselves, fol- 
lowing a strategy sometimes employed by Cherokee author-activists, 
who understood that enslaving people undermined their efforts to gar- 
ner white abolitionists’ support against the Removal and post-Removal 
abuses. The article also challenges whites on both sides of the Atlantic 
to recognise their own complicity in the ongoing enslavement of Blacks 
within Native American nations. By linking slaveholding among white 
Southerners and Native American elites with a hypocritical brand of 
Christianity, this contribution to the transatlantic anti-slavery cam- 
paign spotlighted social relationships that were constraining abolition- 
ism’s progress. 


From ‘British Abolitionist Movements: Slavery and the 
American Churches’ 


We extract the following from Edinburgh and Leeds Journals: .[. . .] 

“The principal address was delivered by Mr. Parker Pillsbury, of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society,” who said that the strong security of American slavery was the 
Church, and that it was the only barrier to its abolition which they could not remove, 
and this barrier was almost as insurmountable in the North as in the South. [...] 

Pillsbury [...] chiefly directed his remarks to exposing the pro-slavery char- 
acter of nearly all the American Churches and great Religious Associations. [...] 
The most powerful Religious Association in the United States is the American 
Board of Missions; next to it stand the American Bible Society and the Ameri- 
can Tract Society;”° all of which are supported by the leading men of the various 
religious denominations. At great length he reviewed the operations of these 
Societies, and shewed that the Board of Missions, in its own documents, proved 
its pro-slavery character; that it had introduced the slave-laws of the Southern 
States amongst the Indians; thus converting the Cherokees,” the Choctaws, and 


73 Founded in 1833, the American Anti-Slavery Society (AASS) promoted immediate (not gradual) 
abolition. With over a thousand local auxiliaries and membership above 200,000, under the lead- 
ership of William Lloyd Garrison the organisation sponsored events with keynotes supplied by 
formerly enslaved orators like William Wells Brown and Frederick Douglass. A dedicated Garriso- 
nian, Pillsbury went as an official representative of the AASS to Great Britain, where he drew on his 
extensive experience as a lecturer in the US to seek transatlantic support. 

74 The largest US missionary organisation, the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions (ABCFM), founded in 1810, positioned its work with Native Americans under its ‘foreign’ 
rubric, ironically affirming Indigenous tribes’ continued assertions of nationhood. 

75 The American Bible Society (ABS), launched in 1816, continues its focus on Bible distribution 
today; the American Tract Society was founded in 1825 to promote widespread circulation of Prot- 
estant print materials in inexpensive, accessible formats. 

76 For analysis of related texts by Cherokee authors David Brown and Elias Boudinot, see Joy, 
‘Cherokee Slaveholders’. Joy argues that, rhetoric blaming missionaries for introducing slavery 
to Native people aside, slaveholding by American Indians ‘predated the arrival of Europeans, as 
Native Americans of the precontact Southeast had captured and enslaved one another for centuries’. 
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the Sioux to Christianity, but at the same time forcing upon them the horrible 
and brutalizing doctrines inseparable from slaveholding; and that its chief Sec- 
retary had publicly declared, in answer to an appeal from the Southern States, 
that the Board were astonished that anybody could have supposed them capable 
of regarding slaveholding or slavetrading as a disciplinary offence. Prior to their 
conversion, the Cherokees and the Choctaws had regarded all men as free, and 
would not recognize the right of one man to hold another as chattel; but the 
American Board of Missions ‘converted’ them, not to the Christianity of the Bible, 
but to the Christianity of the American pro-slavery Church, which taught that 
man might brutalize and chattelize his fellow-man; thus compassing sea and land 
to make proselytes, who, when made such, become more children of darkness 
than they were before. (Applause.) He then pointed to the operations of the 
American Bible and Tract Societies, and declared that they had ever been found on 
the side of the slaveholder, and the enemies of the slave. With these revolting 
principles and doctrines, the American Board of Missions had actually come to Eng- 
land, and endeavoured to ally itself with the Churches of this country. [. . .] Alas! 
The Board had already succeeded in raising 10001. from the friends of Missions in 
England, by pretending that the Association was anti-slavery in its character and 
operations. But now that the truth had come out — now that the imposture was 
unmasked—would the Christian people of England fling their anti-slavery prin- 
ciples to the winds, and with open arms receive these upholders of Slavery, these 
defenders of the slaveholder?” (Applause) Mr. Pillsbury concluded by an earnest 
appeal to the religious bodies of England to speak out boldly against American 
Slavery, and to tell their mind freely to those Churches and Religious Associations 
of America who countenanced and encouraged the slaveholding system of that 
country. (Applause.) 
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77 Pillsbury’s address drew strong responses from several attendees, such as Rev. G. W. Condor, 
who declared he would ‘rather resign his pastorate’ than admit any ‘pro-slavery minister, to enter 
his pulpit for the purpose of advocating the claims of the American Board of Missions’ (8). 
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William and Ellen Craft (1824-1900; 1826-91) 
and Samuel J. May (1797-1871) 


‘Preface’ and ‘Letter to Mr. Estlin’ from Running a 
Thousand Miles for Freedom (1860) 


The daring escape of the Crafts from enslavement in Georgia holds a cen- 
tral place in their Running narrative. With the mixed-race Ellen disguised 
as a male slaveholder and William pretending to be ‘his’ servant, the two 
made their way North by train — only to find themselves in continued dan- 
ger from slave-catchers emboldened by the Fugitive Slave Law. As outlined 
in William’s ‘Preface’ to their London-published book, the Crafts joined 
other abolitionists on both sides of the Atlantic in invoking the disjunc- 
tion between the US Revolution’s aspirational documents and the nation’s 
persistent enabling of slavery — not only by plantation owners in the South 
but also by complicit Northerners. 

Allied with US anti-slavery activists like Reverend Samuel J. May, the 
Crafts had extended their escape route to England, where they tapped into 
transnational networks for financial and emotional support. That com- 
munity is exemplified by the longstanding correspondence between May 
and John Estlin of Bristol. May’s letter to Estlin, as reprinted in the Crafts’ 
account, underscores the role that Britain played as a haven for African 
Americans like William and Ellen, particularly in the years between the 
passage of the Fugitive Slave Law and the post-Civil War era. 


‘Preface’ to Running a Thousand Miles for Freedom 


HAVING heard while in Slavery that “God made of one blood all nations of men,” 
and also that the American Declaration of Independence says, that “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these, are life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness;” we could not understand by what right we were held as 
“chattels.” Therefore, we felt perfectly justified in undertaking the dangerous and 
exciting task of “running a thousand miles” in order to obtain those rights which are 
so vividly set forth in the Declaration. 

| beg those who would know the particulars of our journey, to peruse these 
pages. 

This book is not intended as a full history of the life of my wife, nor of myself; 
but merely as an account of our escape; together with other matter which | hope 
may be the means of creating in some minds a deeper abhorrence of the sinful and 
abominable practice of enslaving and brutifying our fellow-creatures. 

Without stopping to write a long apology for offering this little volume to the 
public, | shall commence at once to pursue my simple story. 

W. CRAFT. 
12, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, London. 
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‘Letter to Mr. Estlin’ 


“21, Cornhill, Boston, 
“November 6th, 1850. 


“My dear Mr. Estlin, 

“I trust that in God’s good providence this letter will be handed to you in safety 
by our good friends, William and Ellen Craft. They have lived amongst us about 
two years, and have proved themselves worthy, in all respects, of our confidence 
and regard. The laws of this republican and Christian land (tell it not in Moscow, 
nor in Constantinople) regard them only as slaves—chattels—personal property. 
But they nobly vindicated their title and right to freedom, two years since, by win- 
ning their way to it; at least, so they thought. But now, the slave power, with the 
aid of Daniel Webster and a band of lesser traitors, has enacted a law, which puts 
their dearly-bought liberties in the most imminent peril; holds out a strong tempta- 
tion to every mercenary and unprincipled ruffian to become their kidnapper; and 
has stimulated the slaveholders generally to such desperate acts for the recovery 
of their fugitive property, as have never before been enacted in the history of this 
government. 

“Within a fortnight, two fellows from Macon, Georgia, have been in Boston 
for the purpose of arresting our friends William and Ellen. A writ was served 
against them from the United States District Court; but it was not served by the 
United States Marshal; why not, is not certainly known: perhaps through fear, 
for a general feeling of indignation, and a cool determination not to allow this 
young couple to be taken from Boston into slavery, was aroused, and pervaded 
the city. It is understood that one of the judges told the Marshal that he would 
not be authorized in breaking the door of Craft’s house. Craft kept himself close 
within the house, armed himself, and awaited with remarkable composure the 
event. Ellen, in the meantime, had been taken to a retired place out of the city. 
The Vigilance Committee (appointed at a late meeting in Fanueil Hall”) enlarged 
their numbers, held an almost permanent session, and appointed various sub- 
committees to act in different ways. One of these committees called repeatedly 
on Messrs. Hughes and Knight, the slave-catchers, and requested and advised 
them to leave the city. At first they peremptorily refused to do so, “till they got 
hold of the niggers. On complaint of different persons, these two fellows were 
several times arrested, carried before one of our county courts, and held to bail 
on charges of ‘conspiracy to kidnap, and of ‘defamation,’ in calling William and 
Ellen ‘slaves.’ At length, they became so alarmed, that they left the city by an indi- 
rect route, evading the vigilance of many persons who were on the lookout for 
them. Hughes, at one time, was near losing his life at the hands of an infuriated 
coloured man. While these men remained in the city, a prominent whig gentle- 
man sent word to William Craft, that if he would submit peaceably to an arrest, 
he and his wife should be bought from their owners, cost what it might. Craft 
replied, in effect, that he was in a measure the representative of all the other 
fugitives in Boston, some 200 or 300 in number; that, if he gave up, they would all 
be at the mercy of the slave-catchers, and must fly from the city at any sacrifice; 


78 Near Boston’s waterfront, Faneuil Hall opened before the American Revolution and had 
already, by the time of Estlin’s letter, been the site of many famous political speeches and gatherings. 
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and that, if his freedom could be bought for two cents, he would not consent to 
compromise the matter in such a way. This event has stirred up the slave spirit 
of the country, south and north; the United States government is determined 
to try its hand in enforcing the Fugitive Slave law; and William and Ellen Craft 
would be prominent objects of the slaveholders’ vengeance. Under these circum- 
stances, it is the almost unanimous opinion of their best friends, that they should 
quit America as speedily as possible, and seek an asylum in England! Oh! shame, 
shame upon us, that Americans, whose fathers fought against Great Britain in 
order to be FREE, should have to acknowledge this disgraceful fact! God gave us 
a fair and goodly heritage in this land, but man has cursed it with his devices and 
crimes against human souls and human rights. Is America the ‘land of the free, 
and the home of the brave?’ God knows it is not; and we know it too. A brave 
young man and a virtuous young woman must fly the American shores, and seek, 
under the shadow of the British throne, the enjoyment of ‘life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.’ 

“But | must pursue my plain, sad story. All day long, | have been busy plan- 
ning a safe way for William and Ellen to leave Boston. We dare not allow them 
to go on board a vessel, even in the port of Boston; for the writ is yet in the 
Marshal’s hands, and he may be waiting an opportunity to serve it; so | am 
expecting to accompany them to-morrow to Portland, Maine, which is beyond 
the reach of the Marshal’s authority; and there | hope to see them on board a 
British steamer. 

“This letter is written to introduce them to you. | know your infirm health; 
but | am sure, if you were stretched on your bed in your last illness, and could 
lift your hand at all, you would extend it to welcome these poor hunted fellow- 
creatures. Henceforth, England is their nation and their home. It is with real 
regret for our personal loss in their departure, as well as burning shame for the 
land that is not worthy of them, that we send them away, or rather allow them 
to go. But, with all the resolute courage they have shown in a most trying hour, 
they themselves see it is the part of foolhardy rashness to attempt to stay here 
longer. 

“| must close; and with many renewed thanks for all your kind words and deeds 
towards us, 

“lam, very respectfully yours, 
“SAMUEL MAY, JUN.” 
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Mary Ann Shadd Cary (1823-93) 


‘A Voice of Thanks’: Letter to William Lloyd Garrison, Esq. (1861) 


Mary Ann Shadd Cary found compelling role models in her parents, 
Abraham Shadd and Harriet Burton Parnell, free Blacks who supported 
the Underground Railroad. After passage of the US Fugitive Slave Act, 
she joined a growing number of African Americans relocating to Canada, 
where slavery had been outlawed since 1834. 

In Windsor, Ontario, she met her husband Thomas F. Cary, with whom 
she had two children. In Canada she worked as an educator, journalist and 
activist fighting for racial integration, challenging the then common prac- 
tice of social segregation in daily life despite legal freedom for Blacks. In 
1853, Shadd Cary launched The Provincial Freeman, ‘intended to report 
about the lives of blacks in Canada, to encourage black emigration to 
Canada, and to promote their status as black Canadians’ (Paul, 171). 
Though the name of Samuel Ringgold Ward (an escaped enslaved person) 
appeared on the masthead, Shadd Cary’s veiled leadership role did not 
prevent her from producing powerful writing. In1860 Thomas Cary died 
and Shadd Cary had to close the newspaper for financial reasons. With the 
outbreak of the American Civil War, she returned to the US and recruited 
for the Union Army. 

In her letter to Garrison, editor of the Liberator, Shadd Cary opposes 
calls for Blacks to be sent to Caribbean islands. Overall, her letter affirms 
the transnational social justice network to which she contributed, in both 
the US and Canada. 


‘A VOICE OF THANKS’ 


WM. LLOYD GARRISON, ESQ.: 

Dear Sir — Could the friends of freedom know the effect that a good word 
timely spoken in behalf of the fleeing slave has upon the colored residents in this 
country, and the deep gratitude they feel for your many acts of kindness, and 
your solicitude, and, above all, for that sterling, out-spoken sentiment—as true in 
its services to them, and in its results upon their destiny, as the needle is to the 
tempest-tossed mariner—| think there would be more faith in the colored people 
as a responsible moral element, necessary component of the anti-slavery forces, 
destined now and in the future to enter largely into the moral and political makeup 
of this continent. | say this continent, because, the importance of islands and other 
continents admitted,” as far as it goes, whatever new-fangled theories may be afloat 


79 Shadd Cary likely refers to the Caribbean islands and Africa, touted by the American Coloniza- 
tion Society (ACS) as desirable emigration destinations for Blacks then in North America. 
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about our destiny as colored native Americans” away from here, and out in an 
island any where, we, at least, realize the truth, that the masses have a fixed destiny 
here, and we do not believe, and do not intend, that it must always be as the sub- 
stratum of the body politic. 

There are certain plain land-marks by means of which we have come to this 
conclusion, and upon which the beams of this new policy of our removal from the 
continent to Hayti break like Samson’s withes.”" 

| am led to this train of thought by a very noticeable, and, to us, very impor- 
tant paragraph in your re-marks in reply to the letter of friend Hiram Wilson,” 
in the last Liberator, wherein you say: “Although it is probable that the number of 
fugitives, seeking freedom and safety in Canada, will be somewhere diminished for 
the present; still, there is reason to believe that many of them will go there this 
winter,” &c. &c. 

For this gleam of the old light—this stray beam from the old beacon so well- 
known to our people, we give you sincerest thanks. This says, as plain as English can, 
that the well-worn friends of the refugee and contraband® are not to be turned 
aside, by every wind of doctrine, from the long-established custom of aiding them 
to settle upon this free soil, without, in their extremity, either attempting to bias 
their imperfectly formed judgments against Canada and America generally, or join- 
ing in the now seeking-to-be popular cry that they must leave the country because 
of the hatred to pursue them as the cause of the war, which the stupid among them 
know that the slave-holder, not the poor slave, is the cause, and that once he and 
his system are crushed out, the cause will have been destroyed, and America must 
become a desirable country for the masses. 

Pointed and easily understood paragraphs as your own say plainly enough, that 
the Abolitionists of America, who labored and suffered long ago, do not join in the 
crusade against the colored people, but are right upon this question of residence 
on this continent for the colored men of the land. There has of late been much 
silence upon this point—so much, that now the new emigration scheme, about 
which Mr. Higginson®™ wrote, and for which others work, is thought by many to 
have absorbed all the Anti-Slavery of the United States worth having. 

| have often thought that there was a misapprehension somewhere of the rela- 
tion in which the refugees here stand to the cause proper. 

It is a debatable question with some, whether or not, after being once helped 
to Canada, they are any longer connected with the Anti-Slavery polity. Some are 
out-spoken, and say that any consideration of the fugitive in Canada is not Anti- 
Slavery work; others, less sincere, regard this Canada as a vast poaching-ground for 


80 ‘[N]ative Americans’ here designates Blacks born in North America, not First Nations people. 
81 Flexible branches or bands, used by Delilah to bind Samson, who easily broke them (see Judges 16) 
82 After earning a theology degree from Oberlin College, Hiram Wilson (1803-64) emigrated 
to Canada and supported escaped slaves in Ontario. He opened a night school that reportedly 
provided refuge for travellers crossing the border with Harriet Tubman through the Underground 
Railroad. 

83 Already in 1861, enslaved people in the South were leaving their former slaveholders and seek- 
ing protection from the Union Army. Though Union forces initially had no formal policy for dealing 
with them, Major General Benjamin Butler took the ironic step of classifying those arriving to his 
command area as property, thus making them a ‘contraband of war’ that need not be returned to 
previous ‘owners’. 

84 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, Unitarian minister and militant abolitionist 
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negro game,™” from which they may get the material for experience in the islands 
without loss to the cause, and certainly without loss to the experiment-makers. A 
few there are who are honest in believing that they would profit by removal to the 
British islands.*° 

That you do not share the views of the two first, | infer from your recommen- 
dation for “local provision” in behalf of the refugees, should the contingencies of 
travel make it necessary. This explicit acknowledgment of it, as Anti-Slavery work, is 
subject of congratulation here. 

The institution of slavery has despoiled the colored man of America wofully; 
the injury done to him intellectually, physically, morally, is not of his seeking; 
those, therefore, whose sympathies do not care to reach beyond your geographi- 
cal boundaries, and who choose to forget his perils and the difficulties which he 
must encounter in his new position by reason of former deprivations in slavery, 
yet scruple not when here, to arouse prejudice by deprecating further emigration 
of fugitives and contrabands to the Canadas, clearly forfeit the right to the confi- 
dence of the colored Canadian, and must not complain, if they do not command 
his respect. 

The fugitives in Canada, though assuming new and important political rela- 
tions to this government—relations not to be trifled with by every theorizer, who, 
upon a flying or discursive visit, may hope to sharpen his axe upon their instabil- 
ity and credulity—have keen sympathies for friends and kindred left behind; their 
better selves remember for ever the friends who helped them on, and aid others 
with help when needed here: they divide to the last morsel with the wayfarer 
when he escapes, and they gladly welcome and will welcome the many you may 
send the coming winter, whether to St. Catherines or this western section. They 
hail also every organized and responsible society for the necessary relief of the 
really deserving, as an earnest of the ever kind regards of long-tried friends; and 
your endorsement of Fugitive Aid Societies, under proper auspices and limitations, 
must, as | hear that the one at St. Catherines does, receive their grateful acknowl- 
edgements and fullest approbation. 

MARY A. SHADD CARY. 
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Elizabeth Gaskell (1810-65) and Charles Eliot 
Norton (1827-1908) 


Letters on the Civil War (1861, 1863) 


English novelist Elizabeth Gaskell is best known for her industrial novel 
Mary Barton (1848), which moves its heroine from Manchester, Eng- 
land, to Canada, and the Life of Charlotte Bronté (1857). After finishing 
Bronté’s biography, she became part of a circle that included American 
man of letters Charles Eliot Norton, sculptor William Wetmore Story 
(1819-95), and his wife Emelyn (1820-94). Thereafter transatlantic rela- 
tions became increasingly important to Gaskell. She and Norton started 
a correspondence that lasted until her death. Gaskell also began to pub- 
lish transatlantically. Beginning with ‘The Poor Clare’, first published in 
Dickens’s Household Words (13, 20, 27 December 1856), her stories also 
appeared serially in Harper’s Weekly Magazine. The tales thus published 
include ‘Lois the Witch’ (All the Year Round, 8, 15, 22 October 1859; 
Harper’s Weekly, 22, 29 October, 5, 12 November 1859), her fictionalised 
account of the Salem witch trials. 

Norton is best known today as co-editor of the North American Review 
(1863-8), the translator of Dante’s Vita Nuova (1867), and the inaugu- 
ral professor of art history at Harvard University (1875-98). His many 
transatlantic friends included, in addition to Gaskell, Robert (1812-89) 
and Elizabeth Barrett Browning (1806-61), William Morris (1834-96), 
Edward (1833-98) and Georgiana Burne-Jones (1840-1920), and John 
Ruskin (1819-1900). Gaskell’s lively style, for which her correspondence 
is famous, informs her 10 June 1861 letter to Norton, which demonstrates 
the bafflement the American Civil War could inspire in Britons and is nota- 
ble as well for its anticolonial sentiment. Norton’s 1863 letter captures the 
warmth of their friendship; more importantly, it reflects his role as editor 
for the pro-Union New England Loyal Publication Society and offers an 
account of Black troops in the Massachusetts Infantry. 


Elizabeth Gaskell to Charles Eliot Norton 


Monday, June 10th, 1861 
Dining room in Plymouth Grove, breakfast things not as yet removed, your letter 
came at breakfast. 
My dear Mr. Norton: 

Yesterday —a quiet Sunday, with somehow less of bustle about it than Sunday 
School and Ragged School?” usually make, Meta% and | were having a long yearning 


87 Ragged schools offered free education to poor children. 
88 Margaret Emily Gaskell (1837-1913), second oldest daughter of Gaskell, nicknamed ‘Meta’ 
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talk about America, and our dear friends there. | am not sure that we did not shake 
hands upon a resolution that if we lived we would go over to America. | know we 
calculated time and expense, and knocked off Niagara, because we would rather see 
friends. (That is to say Meta did. | was not so clear in my own mind about giving up 
Niagara, so | won't pretend | was). Then we talked over your politics and could not 
understand them; and | half determined to do what | am doing now—take myself 
and Meta for average specimens of English people, —most kindly disposed to you, 
our dear cousins, hating slavery intensely, but yet thoroughly puzzled by what is 
now going on in America. | don’t mind your thinking me dense or ignorant, and | 
think | can be sure you will give me a quiet unmetaphorical statement of what is the 
end proposed in this war. Now don't be indignant at me, (or at the English) when 
| tell you exactly how much | (average English) know, and how much | don’t know. 
| understood ‘the Union’ to be an expansive, or contractive contract. Expansive (as 
being capable of including more than the original thirteen United States) it has 
proved itself to be. But it seems to me that the very fact of its power of expan- 
sion involved that of its dissolution (or contraction as | have called it above) if need 
were. No over great empire has long preserved itself in vigour. You included (by 
your annexations) people of different breeds, and consequently different opinions 
and habits of thought; the time was sure to come when you could not act together 
as a nation; the only wonder to me is that you have cohered so long. And yet you 
say in this letter ‘I do not feel sure that under any circumstances the right of seces- 
sion could or would have been allowed’ etc. You will perhaps say that our great 
unwieldy British Empire coheres—that the Roman did—yes, but we do not come 
in frequent contact with our colonies,—as you North and South do. People of dia- 
metrically opposite opinions on many points may keep good friends on the whole if 
they are not brought into intimate daily communion. Doubtless a good quantity of 
grumbling goes on, both with just and unjust cause, at our antipodes, at our govern- 
ment of them; but we do not hear it ‘hot and hot’—(Besides | heartily wish our 
colonies would take to governing themselves, and sever the connexion with us in a 
comfortable friendly way). So that altogether | (average English) cannot understand 
how you (American) did not look forward to ‘secession’ at some time not very far 
distant. As to the manner in which it has been done nothing it appears to me could 
have been more treacherous and base on the part of the Southerners,—and | hear 
no other opinion. Moreover | have heard some letters from Southern Sea Island 
Cotton” planters—apparently kindly good old-fashioned people named Giraudet, 
or something like it, expressive of deep regret at the behaviour of such men as Jef- 
ferson Davis” etc. But | should have thought (I feel as if | were dancing among eggs,) 
that separating yourselves from the South was like getting rid of a diseased member 
(possibly there are cases where amputation is a more impatient and consequently 
a more cowardly thing than the slower process of trying to bring the leg back to 
a healthy state). We have a proverbial expression in Lancashire’ ‘Good riddance 
of bad rubbish’ that | think | should have applied to the Southern secessions. From 
what we read of the attack on Fort Sumter,” ‘no one killed’, it sounds like a piece 


89 Sea Island Cotton, considered the finest cotton then available, was grown on islands off South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. Giraudet: unidentified 

90 (1808-89), President of the Confederate States 

91 Manchester was then part of Lancashire county. 

92 The fort was captured by Confederate troops on 14 April 1861, launching the Civil War. 
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of bravadoing child’s play,—insolent enough, but of a piece with the sort of bullying 
character one always heard attributed to the South. Now comes my great puzzle. 
What are you going to do when you have conquered the South, as no one doubts 
that you will. Mr. Channing” says ‘re-assert the right of letting the U. S. flag float 
over the fortresses of the South, throwing out liberty to the breeze’ or something 
like this, which just tells me nothing of what | really and with deep interest want to 
know. Conquering the South won't turn them into friends, or pre-dispose them to 
listen to reason or argument, or to yield to influence instead of to force. You must 
compel them then to what you want them to do. (And what do you want them to 
do? —abolish slavery? return to their allegiance to the Union?) Compelling them 
implies the means of compulsion. You will have to hold them in subjection by force, 
i. e. by military occupation. At present your army is composed of volunteers, —but 
can they ever leave their business etc. for years and years of military occupation 
of a country peopled by those adverse to them? Shall you not have henceforward 
to keep a standing army?—If you were here | could go on multiplying questions of 
this kind, but | dare say you are already tired and think me very stupid. | sometimes 
try and compare your position to what ours in England would be if Ireland took it 
into her head to secede but after all that is not a fair comparison —Scotland would 
do better because Scotland was never conquered, but agreed to the Union with 
England in a kind of a way, —| suppose we should fight and conquer and then we 
should have to garrison all her forts, and keep her down— But | think | should not 
feel it to be right to do this, (and it is the nearest parallel case | can think of )}—and 
it certainly would involve the standing army which | thought you were all so proud 
at being able to do without. | have been reading your letter again—I see you speak 
as if the anarchical minority would have been able to upset the law and order of the 
majority. (They are thieves and rascals, that is clear.) But | feel as if their attack on 
Fort Sumter was just to get rid of the little nest of Northerners in the heart of their 
town not to attack formally the ‘majority’—And as for the mob (in Baltimore, was 
it not?) attacking the Northern regiment,” that was very bad; but your New York 
mobs—(nay, even your Boston mobs in abolition-meeting times”) have got ahead 
of law and order without bringing on a national war. Now | have said out the very 
worst | have ever heard said, and you know | live in S. Lancashire where all personal 
and commercial intimacies are with the South.” Every one looks and feels sad (—oh 
so sad) about this war; it would do Americans good to see how warm the English 
heart is towards them, although we may all be blundering in our minds as to the 
wisdom or otherwise. [...] You owe me a personal as well as a National letter. Put 
me right where | am wrong,—(you'll say I’m wrong throughout— [. ..] 
Your ever affectionate friend 
E. C. Gaskell 


93 William Henry Channing (1810-84), American Unitarian minister 

94 A Baltimore mob fired on a Massachusetts regiment, which returned fire, on 19 April 1861. 
Four soldiers and twelve civilians were killed. 

95 Likely a reference to the riot on 21 October 1835, when a Boston mob sought to lynch the 
prominent abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison (1805-79) 

96 Manchester’s principal industry was textile manufacturing, to which the supply of Southern 
cotton was vital. 
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Charles Eliot Norton to Elizabeth Gaskell 


Shady Hill. 23d April 1863 
My dearest Mrs. Gaskell 

[...] | am occupied a good deal with the selection of articles on public affairs, 
short newspaper articles for the most part containing what seem to me true views 
in regard to the great questions of the time, which are printed off on slips & sent to 
several hundred, (nearly a thousand) newspapers in the free States, to supply them 
with good matter for the filling up of their columns. In this way a great deal of sound 
doctrine is spread abroad, and | am glad to give what time is necessary for the work 
as my contribution to the cause for which we are at war. Of course one has to select 
from such material as is afforded & to make such selections as are likely to be effec- 
tive, —so that often in the making up of the ‘slips’ there is some sacrifice required 
both of fastidious taste, & of critical judgment of style. But these are minor consider- 
ations, and it is not without interest to circulate through a country & among a people 
like ours the opinions which are the expression of one’s own principles & faith. On 
the whole our cause makes progress, & the war is accomplishing a good work. There 
is a very rapid growth of the feeling of nationality, & an increasing conviction of the 
necessity of nationality & an undivided Union. Nor is the growth of antislavery feeling 
less rapid. Missouri, Maryland and Delaware will soon be added to the list of Free 
States. And in a letter | have from Mr. Olmsted, written from Louisville, Kentucky 
last month, he says, ‘Kentucky & Tennessee need only to be rightly managed to come 
out Anti-Slavery States.”” Meanwhile in all the loyal States the Emancipation policy 
is gaining support, and the people generally are becoming confident in it as a means 
of success in the War—while thoughtful men see more & more clearly that it is the 
necessary policy for securing a healthy & permanent peace. 

The experiment of enlisting black troops is now being fairly tried. The first South 
Carolina (negro) Volunteers have distinguished themselves in action. There are two 
other regiments of freed men in South Carolina, & many similar regiments are now 
being formed in the West, to take charge of the works on the Mississippi River, as 
well as to serve actively in the war. The prejudice among the white soldiers against 
the black is rapidly dying out,—and this military training seems to be as good a school 
as possible for educating the freed slaves into the independence & self-dependence 
of free citizens—In Massachusetts a regiment of black volunteers is being formed, 
as part of the quota of troops of the State, and the success has been so great that 
orders have been issued for another. The one now formed & nearly full is under the 
command of Colonel Robert Shaw, the son of your correspondent Mrs. Shaw.”® He 
is a fine young fellow; exceedingly well fitted to fill so responsible a position, & full of 
the true spirit of a soldier & a believer in the equal rights of man. He expects to have 
his regiment full in a few days, & to be ordered off in about a fortnight,—but before 
he goes he is to be married to a very charming person, a Miss Haggerty.” Public 
duties & private interests intermingle very much in these days. [. . .] 

Your grateful & affectionate friend 

Charles Eliot Norton 


97 In 1863 Frederick Law Olmsted (1822-1903) served as general secretary of the US Sanitary 
Commission, dedicated to maintaining the health of Union Army volunteers. 

98 Robert Gould Shaw (1837-63), son of Boston abolitionist Sarah Sturgis Shaw, led the Black 
54th Massachusetts Infantry and fell in battle on 18 July while urging forward the regiment that 
had proven its fighting mettle. 

99 Annie Kneeland Haggerty, whom Shaw married in 1863 
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Source text 


Whitehall, Jane (ed.), Letters of Mrs. Gaskell and Charles Eliot Norton 1855-1865 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1932), 82-7, 99-102. 
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Frances Anne (Fanny) Kemble (1809-93) 


From Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation (1863) 


Frances Anne Kemble was the niece of the celebrated British actors 
John Philip Kemble (1757-1823) and Sarah Siddons (1755-1831), 
siblings to her father Charles Kemble (1775-1854), himself a notable 
presence on the London stage. Fanny Kemble became an acclaimed 
actress in 1829 through her first appearance as Shakespeare’s Juliet 
in Covent Garden. With her father, she toured the US in 1832-4, per- 
forming with great success before retiring from the stage following her 
marriage to Pierce Butler of Philadelphia. In 1836 Butler inherited vast 
sugar cane plantations in Georgia, and in 1838 he moved his family 
south. Kemble, as the extract reprinted below shows, was an opponent 
of slavery even before moving to her husband’s home but was initially 
prepared to countenance the possibility that conditions under which 
enslaved persons lived might be better than she anticipated. Journal of 
a Residence on a Georgian Plantation is testament to the realisation of 
her fears. The book covers the winter and spring of 1838-9, and repre- 
sents the first eyewitness testimony by a white woman — and a planta- 
tion mistress — to condemn the system of enslavement. The Journal also 
charts the unravelling of a marriage. 

Shortly after its composition, Kemble declined to publish the book, 
a position she held until the outbreak of the Civil War and the radically 
transformed conditions of both the nation and her marriage (she and 
Butler having divorced in 1849). Appearing first in England and then in 
the US, the book garnered strong reviews, especially from the Northern 
US press. 
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From Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation 


Philadelphia, December, 1838.1% 

My Dear E „° — | return you Mr. ’s letter." | do not think it answers any 
of the questions debated in our last conversation at all satisfactorily: the right one 
man has to enslave another, he has not the hardihood to assert; but in the reasons 
he adduces to defend that act of injustice, the contradictory statements he makes 
appear to me to refute each other. He says, that to the Continental European pro- 
testing against the abstract iniquity of slavery, his answer would be, “The slaves are 
infinitely better off than half the Continental peasantry.” To the Englishman, “They 
are happy compared with the miserable Irish." But supposing that this answered 
the question of original injustice, which it does not, it is not a true reply. Though 
the negroes are fed, clothed, and housed, and though the Irish peasant is starved, 
naked, and roofless, the bare name of freeman—the lordship over his own person, 
the power to choose and will—are blessings beyond food, raiment, or shelter; pos- 
sessing which, the want of every comfort of life is yet more tolerable than their 
fullest enjoyment without them. Ask the thousands of ragged destitutes who yearly 
land upon these shores to seek the means of existence—ask the friendless, pen- 
niless foreign emigrant, if he will give up his present misery, his future uncertainty, 
his doubtful and difficult struggle for life at once, for the secure, and, as it is called, 
fortunate dependence of the slave: the indignation with which he would spurn the 
offer will prove that he possesses one good beyond all others, and that his birthright 
as a man is more precious to him yet than the mess of pottage’™ for which he is 
told to exchange it because he is starving. [.. .] 

Mr. (and many others) speaks as if there were a natural repugnance in all 
whites to any alliance with the black race; and yet it is notorious, that almost every 
Southern planter has a family more or less numerous of illegitimate colored children. 
Most certainly, few people would like to assert that such connections are formed 
because it is the interest of these planters to increase the number of their human 
property, and that they add to their revenue by the closest intimacy with creatures 
that they loathe, in order to reckon among their wealth the children of their body. 
Surely that is a monstrous and unnatural supposition, and utterly unworthy of belief. 
That such connections exist commonly is a sufficient proof that they are not abhor- 
rent to nature; but it seems, indeed, as if marriage (and not concubinage) was the 
horrible enormity which can not be tolerated, and against which, moreover, it has 
been deemed expedient to enact laws." Now it appears very evident that there is 
no law in the white man’s nature which prevents him from making a colored woman 


100 After her retirement from the stage in 1834, Kemble lived in Philadelphia (other than a trip 
to England in 1836-7) until moving with her family to the Georgia Sea Islands in December 1838. 
101 Elizabeth Dwight Sedgwick (1801-91), an abolitionist and teacher, ran the Young Ladies’ 
School in her home at Lenox, Massachusetts, from 1828 until her death. The Journal is dedicated 
to her. 

102 Pierce Butler (1810-67), Kemble’s husband 

103 Irish immigrants to the US in the nineteenth century often faced prejudice and persecution on 
religious and economic grounds. Among Southern apologists for Black slavery, the condition of 
white Northern labourers was held as an example of a more brutal form of exploitation. 

104 Stew or porridge; Kemble alludes to Esau’s sale of his birthright in Genesis 25: 29-34. 

105 Anti-miscegenation laws were first passed in Georgia in 1750, when African slaves were admit- 
ted to the colony, and not finally overturned until 1967, with the Supreme Court decision of Loving 
v. Virginia. 
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the mother of his children, but there is a law on his statute-books forbidding him 
to make her his wife; and if we are to admit the theory that the mixing of the races 
is a monstrosity, it seems almost as curious that laws should be enacted to prevent 
men marrying women towards whom they have an invincible natural repugnance, 
as that education should by law be prohibited to creatures incapable of receiving 
it. As for the exhortation with which Mr. closes his letter, that | will not “go 
down to my husband’s plantation prejudiced against what | am to find there,” | know 
not well how to answer it. Assuredly | am going prejudiced against slavery, for | am 
an Englishwoman, in whom the absence of such a prejudice would be disgraceful. 
Nevertheless, | go prepared to find many mitigations in the practice to the general 
injustice and cruelty of the system—much kindness on the part of the masters, 
much content on that of the slaves; and | feel very sure that you may rely upon the 
carefulness of my observation, and the accuracy of my report, of every detail of the 
working of the thing that comes under my notice; and certainly, on the plantation 
to which | am going, it will be more likely that | should some things extenuate, than 
set down aught in malice. 
Yours ever faithfully. 


Source text 


Kemble, Frances Anne, Journal of a Residence on a Georgian Plantation in 1838-1839 
(New York: Harper & Brothers, 1863). 
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‘Abolition of Slavery by the Cherokee 
Indians’ (1863) 


This unsigned account, describing the Cherokee National Council’s vote 
to emancipate enslaved persons, appeared in both The Liberator (US) and 
The Anti-Slavery Reporter (Britain). Abolitionist writers on both sides of 
the Atlantic regularly borrowed texts from each other’s publication venues, 
thereby reinforcing their shared commitments. Here, an additional dimen- 
sion of transnational identity comes into play: Native peoples continuing to 
assert nationhood status, despite having had to endure Removal from their 
homelands to the West. 

In this case, acknowledging Cherokee sovereignty requires reading beyond 
the seemingly straightforward celebration of this article to take into account 
the complex politics of their Nation’s shifting Civil War alliances. Early in 
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that conflict, Chief John Ross favoured neutrality. But a rival party, led by 
Stand Watie, combined calls for allegiance to the Confederacy with efforts 
to oust Ross from power. When Ross abandoned his original position and 
supported the Confederacy, his shift did not dissuade Watie from forming a 
rival government. Meanwhile, many individual Cherokee men went into hid- 
ing rather than fight for the South. In contrast, when federal troops invaded 
the Cherokee Nation in summer 1863, supporters of the South there, many 
themselves enslavers, fled into the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, taking 
enslaved people with them. 

By February 1863, the Ross party was ready to disavow the alliance. 
But the group’s associated vote to emancipate all enslaved people in the 
Nation did not free those who had already been carried away by their own- 
ers. Thus, while anti-slavery whites on both sides of the Atlantic touted the 
votes described below as a watershed in abolitionism, doing so required 
ignoring the Watie party’s continued support of the Confederacy — and 
their still having enslaved people within their community. 

See ‘British Abolitionist Movements: Slavery and the American 
Churches’, AA. 


‘Abolition of Slavery by the Cherokee Indians’ 


The subjoined is from the National Anti-Slavery Standard of 8 March, 
from the correspondence of the Missouri Democrat. We need add no com- 
ment upon the remarks of the writer. 


“Camp Blunt, Ark., Feb. 26, 1863. 

“The Cherokee National Council has just adjourned. It convened in Delaware 
District, Cherokee Nation, a few miles from Camp John Ross, where Colonel Phil- 
lips camped the 3" Brigade, to guard its proceedings. The result of this Legislative 
Assembly is the most significant and instructive. The members of the body were 
elected nearly two years ago. They are the old Legislature—the Legislature that 
was coerced into an ordinance of secession by the rebel army. The first act of the 
Legislature was to repeal the ordinance of secession, which was done unanimously. 
The next act was to deprive of office in the nation, and disqualify all who should 
continue to be rebellious or disloyal to the United States’ Government. The courts 
and other legal business of the nation will go on as heretofore the moment the 
country is peaceable enough to warrant it. 

“A law was enacted appointing a delegation to visit Washington about the mili- 
tary and civil affairs of the nation, and this delegation was authorised to abolish 
Slavery in the nation should the Congress extend the same privilege to the nation 


106 We have been unable to find a copy of the report in the National Anti-Slavery Standard under 
any winter/spring 1863 date. The same article did appear in The Liberator of 27 March 1863, under 
the title ‘The Cherokee Nation Abolishes Slavery and Repents of Secession’, 51. 
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as to the Border States. This was to be a remunerated emancipation, hanging to 
the clause of a bargain. 

“But this could neither meet the wishes or the notions of the Cherokee legisla- 
tors. Captain Bird Geitz, somewhat noted for fighting the rebels in the mountains 
before he joined the Federal service, a full-blooded Indian, and good lawyer, framed 
a Bill for unconditional emancipation. He introduced his Bill with a fine speech, and 
was eloquently supported by Captain James Vand, Lieut.-Col. Lewis Deming, and 
others. The argument was this: ‘That Slavery had precipitated this peaceful, happy, 
and glorious nation in war. Slavery was responsible for all the ills that had befallen 
the Cherokee people and the country. That President Lincoln had struck at the 
head of the monster in his Emancipation Proclamation, and that it beho[o]ves every 
patriot and statesman to sustain the President and meet the issue. That without this 
there was no peace for our distracted country. A few clung to the hope of eman- 
cipation with compensation,” and urged the losses of the people already, but the 
majority urged that the Bill ought not to be so clogged. If the Government chose to 
pay the loyal, very well; but they would leave such a necessary act as the abolition 
of Slavery to no contingencies, and no one should do it for them. It was their work. 
To the question that ‘free negroes would crowd in, &c., Lieut.-Col. Deming made 
an eloquent reply, in which he said that, awakened by the grandeur of this struggle, 
the Cherokee nation could surely afford to do right, and look for God’s blessing on 
our cause, if a million refugees should flock to it. 

“Nothing could be more instructive to us as a nation than this simple and great 
action of the Cherokee people. We boast of ourselves, of our intelligence and shrewd- 
ness, yet debate and cavil at this late day over selfish interests that have betrayed us, 
and base prejudices that have led us to ruin. Surely God, in his infinite wisdom, has 
raised up these people to rebuke those who would still fight against the providences 
of God. When the history of this great rebellion, and of this nation, is written, the 
Cherokees shall make no mean figure. Under the leadership of Col. Phillips, they 
fought desperately at Newtonia, and Cane Hill, and have distinguished themselves 
in every battle of the South-west this past season. They have fought fearlessly and 
bravely, second to no other troops, even while their families have suffered untold 
misery and disaster; and now they come cheerfully up to offer the slavery of their 
nation to the cause of Liberty and Union. “He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” 

KAW. 


Source text 


‘Abolition of Slavery by the Cherokee Indians’, The Anti-Slavery Reporter 11.5 
[New Series] (1 May 1863), 112. 
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107 See Finkelman (especially 258) on President Lincoln’s gradual steps toward freeing enslaved 
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sk Jubilee Singers (1871-—today) 


‘Steal Away’ and ‘Go down, Moses’ (1872) 


In the midst of segregation and economic oppression after the Civil War, 
educational institutions serving formerly enslaved people and their children 
emerged across the US South. These Historically Black Colleges and Univer- 
sities (HBCUs) shared the goal of providing race uplift. One of these, Fisk 
University in Nashville, opened its doors in 1866. Like its sister institutions, 
Fisk faced financial challenges. To raise funds as well as the institution’s 
profile, music professor George L. White organised the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

Every 6 October, Fisk celebrates Jubilee Day in honour of the 1871 date 
when the first Jubilee Singers launched a national fundraising tour, which 
prompted an invitation in 1872 to the White House. The singers soon after- 
wards performed for Queen Victoria in London in May 1873, then went to 
Scotland, the Netherlands and Germany. The choir presented hymns and 
songs that W. E. B. DuBois, in The Souls of Black Folk, would famously dub 
‘sorrow songs’, such as ‘Swing Low Sweet Chariot’ and ‘Didn’t My Lord 
Deliver Daniel’. 

While the choir’s preservation of such spirituals is valued today, Direc- 
tor White faced opposition from some African Americans who found the 
performances called up dark memories of enslavement. Others felt the 
music’s sacred nature should preclude secular performances. Reviews of 
the group’s European tour demonstrated that white audiences’ strong 
sense of racial hierarchies could complicate their evaluations of the singers 
and their music. One British article described their repertoire as ‘rude’ yet 
‘at least genuine, and though it may not perhaps satisfy the artistic stan- 
dard of educated musicians, it is impossible not to feel a certain amount of 
charm with the novel and natural effects produced’ (‘Jubilee’, 320). Below, 
we give opening stanzas of two songs. 


‘Steal Away’ (1872) 


G 


Steal away, steal away, steal away to Jesus! 

Steal away, steal away home, | hain’t got long to stay here. 

i; My Lord calls me, He calls me by the thunder; 

The trumpet sounds it in my soul,— | hain’t got long to stay here. 
2. Green trees are bending, poor sinners stand trembling; 
The trumpet sounds it in my soul,— | hain’t got long to stay here. 


o down, Moses’ (1872) 


When Israel was in Egypt’s land; 
Let my people go, 

Oppressed so hard they could not stand, 
Let my people go. 
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Go down, Moses, way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pha-roh, 
Let my people go. 


Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said, 
Let my people go; 

If not, I'll smite your first-born dead, 
Let my people go. 

Go down, Moses, etc. 


No more shall they in bondage toil, 
Let my people go; 

Let them come out with Egypt’s spoil, 
Let my people go. 

Go down, Moses, etc. 


Source text 


Jubilee Songs: As Sung by the Jubilee Singers, of Fisk University (New York: Biglow & 
Main, 1872), 28, 22. 
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Carrie Walls (1859-1935) 


‘Children’s Exchange’ (1887) 


Why would a young African American woman, writing for a monthly 
school publication in the late 1880s, join her classmates in regularly incor- 
porating material from her studies of English history and literature into 
her texts? What did her stories for young readers accrue in cultural capital 
from such moves? The article below, originally printed in the Spelman 
Messenger, exemplifies how Carrie Walls and her classmates drew on their 
knowledge of transatlantic culture to affirm their liberal arts learning in 
the face of forces demeaning their racial identity. 
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During post-Reconstruction, US Black leaders and their white allies 
turned to education as a source of strength. Basic literacy was necessary for 
navigating the politics in a ‘New South’ restricting Black males’ newly won 
voting rights. Acquiring cultural literacy, meanwhile, provided a means for 
countering depictions of African Americans as inferior. While some race 
leaders embraced vocational education as the pragmatic avenue for uplift, 
others sought a liberal-arts-based curriculum (at least for those W. E. B. 
DuBois called the ‘talented tenth’ of well-educated leaders); though tensions 
between these viewpoints are often cast as a dichotomy between Booker T. 
Washington and DuBois, the range of educational enterprises operating in 
African American communities complicates this picture. Spelman, founded 
in Atlanta in 1881, offers one such counter-narrative by blending voca- 
tional training like that provided by its print shop with liberal arts study. 

Spelman’s teacher-administrators launched the Messenger to celebrate 
students’ learning in action. One strategy for representing cultural liter- 
acy there involved appropriation of British literary-historical resources, an 
approach comparable to writing by professional African American authors 
as documented by Daniel Hack. Thus, in her columns, Carrie Walls dem- 
onstrated her knowledge of transatlantic culture while modelling for young 
readers a pathway to claim social capital through education. 


‘Children’s Exchange’ 


Little folks: Send us your questions and ideas, and in exchange Cousin Carrie 
(a Spelman Student) will answer the questions and give items of interest from the 
field. Address—Miss Carrie P. Walls,"°° Spelman Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.'” 

DEAR CHILDREN:— 

| wonder if others of you will be interested in the answer to Lillie’s question 
Long[,] long years ago, a printer, living in “Merrie England,” went to Gloucester to 
attend to some business. While there he set out one Sunday for a walk. As he passed 
through the streets his attention was drawn to the large number of neglected chil- 
dren, spending their Sundays so carelessly, and wickedly, never once thinking of God 
and His holy day. The tender heart of Robert Raikes—for it was he—was moved 
with pity, and he began to think what he could do for these neglected ones.'"* Within 


7110 


108 Thanks to Carrie Walls Gassaway’s great-grandson, Charles Kellogg, for sharing important 
details of her family history. 

109 Walls’s young readers did indeed respond via letters back to her, with at least one published 
text coming from Canada and numerous others from across the US. 

110 Walls here references a letter printed in an earlier issue. Her ‘Exchange’ approach also showed 
up in this issue, as she presented two recent letters from other child readers, one in Washington DC, 
and one in Thomasville, Georgia. 

111 Walls’s quotes around “Merrie England” suggest she was aware of the ways in which that phrase 
conjured nostalgia for an earlier, better version of the country — one pre-industrial and resisting class 
divides — then popular in Victorian culture. See ‘Merrie England’ in the online Oxford Reference. 
112 Robert Raikes (1736-1811) succeeded his father as manager of the Gloucester Journal in 
1757. While a myth-like aura has grown up around the story of his founding a local Sunday School, 
it appears to have some basis in real-life experience, and he certainly used his periodical to promote 
the movement (ODNB). 
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their dirty, ragged, little bodies he could see souls, sin-stained and defiled, which, 
if brought into the sunlight of God’s truth, would, like slender sickly plants carried 
from the darkness to the sunlight, grow fresh and strong, making this beautiful, bright 
world more beautiful and bright. Like all good thoughts, his were not in vain; soon 
a house was hired and four ladies were engaged to teach, every Sunday afternoon, 
just as many children as would come. Gladly the little ones flocked to hear the truth, 
till very soon there were many schools instead of one. God’s smile of approval must 
have rested on this noble man as he quietly set about and carried on this work of 
love. But does it not seem strange to us, in this land of Sunday schools that those 
who taught in Gloucester were paid for their service? Nor were those schools much 
like what we have. Before many years there were Sunday schools all over England; 
and hundreds of poor little children, who once were sad and neglected now rejoiced 
and were “Merrie” in the sunshine of Christain [sic] love and care. 

So the grand work grew and grew till the little island of England could no longer 
hold it and it came across the water to bless the children and the homes of our own 
dear land. Our first school was started over ninety-six years ago, in Philadelphia." 
Do you wonder that good men love to talk of Robert Raikes and that when one 
hundred years had passed away, a grand celebration was held throughout this and 
other lands, in honor of the founder of Sabbath schools? Do not my little friends 
all wish to become earnest Sunday school teachers when they are grown? You can 
be very helpful little workers now by your presence in the school and by paying 
close attention to all that is said and done, that you may tell it to others and interest 
them, then they too will want to be Sunday school scholars." 

Lovingly, COUSIN CARRIE"? 


Source text 


Walls, Carrie, ‘Children’s Exchange’, Spelman Messenger 3.6 (April 1887), 6. 
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113 Walls may be referring to schools opened in Philadelphia by an inter-denominational organisa- 
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114 One way of appreciating Walls’s invocation of Raikes’s efforts is to see how, in her final sentences, 
she shifts from noting that ‘good men love to talk of Robert Raikes’ to asking her child readers to imag- 
ine themselves not just attending a school but, when they are older, teaching one. Thus, to use Hack’s 
term, Walls draws from a transatlantic cultural resource gleaned from her studies to generate an ‘Afri- 
can Americanisation’ of that resource — in this case, the Sunday School. Accordingly, she shifts from 
revisiting the movement’s history in the UK to reconfiguring Sunday School as an uplift site for her race. 
115 Walls herself continued to draw on her studies for teaching after graduation. She worked from 
1890 to 1919 at a school in Belton, South Carolina (near Anderson), with her spouse Mark H. Gas- 
saway (1854-?), serving 1,200 students. Sadly, however, a family move to the Midwest came not by 
choice. The Gassaways had to hurriedly escape Anderson, abandoning their beloved school, due to 
death threats associated with Mark’s NAACP leadership — a devastating personal and communal 
loss demonstrating that race uplift through education remained a fragile goal. The NAACP’s maga- 
zine reported in chilling detail on the threats made against the Gassaway family and their narrow 
escape in ‘Modern Migrants’, The Crisis 19.2 (December 1919), 70-2. 
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C 


elestine Edwards (1857?-94) 


Introduction, United States Atrocities: Lynch Law, 
by Ida B. Wells (1892) 


The son of formerly enslaved West Indi- 
ans, Samuel Jules Celestine Edwards 
was born in Dominica, travelled the 
world as a sailor starting in his teens, 
and ultimately settled in Britain, first 
in Edinburgh, then London. In Brit- 
ain he discovered his talent for oratory 
in lectures and lay sermons. A com- 
mitted Christian, Edwards converted 
during his early education in Antigua 
to Methodism, influenced by his tutor 
Rev. Henry Mason Joseph, future head 
of Britain’s African Association, and 
in London earned a Diploma in The- 
ology from King’s College, becoming 
a popular lecturer among white East 
End workers. Though Protestant him- 
self, his journalism ultimately attrib- Figure 1.5 S. J. Celestine 
uted the origins of Western slavery and — Edwards, Editor of Lux, with 
Anglo-Saxon racism to England and 4, copy of his journal displayed 
the linkage of English Protestantism (1894). Courtesy National 
to commerce (Lorimer, 739-41). Both Archives, London, catalogue 
as an orator and writer, he advocated number COPY1-417-501. 
tirelessly for all African descendants, 

whether situated transatlantically or in Africa. 

When he founded Lux, a weekly Christian paper, in 1892, he became 
the first Black editor in Britain. The same year his newspaper company 
published the anti-lynching pamphlet by US journalist and activist Ida 
B. Wells (1862-1931), United States Atrocities. In 1893 Wells toured 
Britain and, with her English friend Catherine Impey (1847-1923), 
founder of Anti-Caste, a journal dedicated to fighting global racial 
discrimination, and Isabella Fyvie Mayo (1843-1914), established 
the Society for the Recognition of the Brotherhood of Man. They 
recruited Edwards as their organisation’s secretary and editor of the 
journal Fraternity. 

Edwards’s introduction to Wells’s pamphlet was prefaced by Frederick 
Douglass’s 25 October 1892 letter to Wells and ‘Scene of a Lynching in 
Clanton, Alabama’, a photo later reproduced in Anti-Caste (1893) and 
Wells’s own A Red Record (1895) (Bressey, 114-15). 
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Introduction, United States Atrocities: Lynch Law, by Ida B. Wells 


Although this is neither the time nor place to make an exhaustive defence for the 
unfortunate Negro race—in the United States of America—for the highly-coloured 
charges brought against him by the “mean whites,” and those who are influenced by 
their prejudices, | will assume that all the charges are true, and that the Negro “dif- 
ficulty must last till the way has been found out by which the Ethiopian may change 
his skin, or till either the white man or the black man departs out of the land.” In 
the meantime, the white man’s deadly hatred for the Negro is so great that Mr. 
W. Laird Clowes observed in 1891 that, “If the racial crimes and outrages which 
are of daily occurrence in the Southern States were taking place in a semi-civilised 
part of Europe, and were only half as well advertised as the events in Bulgaria were, 
the public sentiment of Europe would at once insist upon, and would within six 
months secure reform, even at the cost of war. Such a situation as sullies the South 
is a disgrace to the fair name of Anglo-Saxon civilisation.”""* As every effect is said 
to have a cause, it is only proper that the reader should ask, why do white men 
murder, torture, and lynch the Negro in the South as they do? If the white man was 
just and straightforward he would not make the answer which Mr. Laird Clowes has 
put in his mouth, viz., that it is “Because no white woman is safe from hour to hour 
in the black country district,’ because he would have sufficient common sense to 
know that the chastity of white women is perfectly safe in every country where the 
Negro is in the majority, and that the real cause lies, not in the Negro’s fondness to 
outrage white women, but in the fact that slavery was abolished by force—physical 
force, and without compensation to the slaveholder.'"” Seeing that he cannot reek’? 
his vengeance upon those who suddenly sprang upon him and forced the Negro’s 
freedom at the point of the bayonet—seeing that he received no compensation, 
and, therefore, was left a mere pauper to struggle for existence alongside the ex- 
slave, whom the United States constitution placed upon the same political level as 
himself, the white man, who aforetime fared sumptuously upon, and at the moral 
degradation of the Negro, brings, for pure spite, foul charges against him, in the 
hope that he will once more enslave or exterminate the Negro. Besides, the white 
man, who boasts of superior mental power, must know that the immoral tenden- 
cies which he attributes to the Negro of to-day is greatly due to himself, because 
for three hundred years he kept him like a horse and bred him as a pig. Is it likely, 
therefore, that the vice which he so carefully sowed in his nature should be erased 
by twenty-six years of freedom? Where is the race or nation that was ever regen- 
erated in the same time, or anyway near it? Is it not expecting too much from a 
people who are said to be ever so much inferior to the white man? How is it we do 
not find similar charges brought against the West Indian Negroes, as the trumped- 
up stories of rape and outrage in the southern states? How is it that missionaries in 
Africa do not impeach the Negroes who are much more savage than those in the 
South? Moreover, if it is true that Negroes thus misconduct themselves, what right 
have white men to withhold a fair trial in a Court of Law, or brutally Lynch men 
who could be easily convicted, 